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I. 

JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS. 

Mr.  Quick  used  to  say  that  the  rapid  advance  of  the  fame  of 
Comenius  in  the  last  thirty  years  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  improvement  of  education.  That  this  advance 
has  been  great  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Comenius,  a  name  not  long  ago 
totally  unfamiliar  to  any  save  the  student  of  the  history  of 
education,  is  now  being  celebrated  in  Germany,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  America.  He  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  man 
who  first  infused  into  education  the  spirit  and  methods  of  a 
slowly  developing  modern  science.  On  the  foundation  laid  by 
him  the  superstructure  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  was  built. 

America  was  one  hundred  years  old  when  Comenius  was 
born,  but  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World  was  unbroken. 
Neither  at  Jamestown  nor  at  Plymouth  had  a  permanent  set¬ 
tlement  been  established.  The  Spanish  Armada  had  just  been 
defeated,  and  the  future  of  Great  Britain  made  secure.  Shake¬ 
speare,  Spenser,  Jonson,and  Hooker  were  making  Elizabethan 
literature.  Francis  Bacon  was  growing  in  power  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  the  climax  of  his  career  was  yet  to  come.  Coper¬ 
nicus  had  done  his  work ;  but  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Harvey 
were  still  young  men.  Montaigne  was  dying,  and  Giordano 
Bruno  was  soon  to  be  led  to  the  stake.  Luther  had 
finished  his  fight,  and  the  shock  of  the  contest  was  felt  in 
every  corner  of  Europe.  The  universities  were  growing  in 
numbers  and  influence ;  but  Descartes  and  Newton,  with  the 
secrets  of  modern  philosophy  and  modern  science  locked  in 
their  breasts,  were  yet  unborn.  It  was  an  age  of  growth,  of 
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development,  of  rapid  progress.  But  the  education  of  the 
people,  true  to  its  conservative  traditions,  was  still  shackled. 
Sturm,  the  typical  schoolmaster  of  partisan  humanism,  had 
endeavored  to  escape  the  unsatisfactory  present  by  anchoring 
the  school  to  the  newly-found  past.  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 
had  scoffed  and  ridiculed  in  vain.  Something  more  systematic 
and  constructive  than  mere  literary  criticism  of  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  humanism  was  necessary  if  education  was  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  time.  The  impetus  to  this  constructive  work, 
and  many  far-reaching  suggestions  concerning  it,  were  given  by 
Comenius. 

Comenius,  who  like  Plato  bears  a  name  not  his  own,  was  the 
son  of  a  miller  named  Komensky,  and  first  saw  the  light  at  a 
little  Moravian  village  called  Nivnitz  on  March  28, 1592.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  that  remarkable  unitas  fratrum  that 
has  survived  all  vicissitudes  and  exists  to-day  as  the  Moravian 
Church.  Of  that  Church  the  son  became  chief  bishop,  and  by 
it  his  name  is  cherished  with  affection  and  reverence. 

He  began  to  write  at  an  early  age,  after  an  education  not 
only  belated  but  insufficient.  His  inspiration  from  the  first 
was  the  thought  of  benefiting  his  fellow-men  by  devising  a 
more  easy  method  of  approach  to  learning ;  and  he  derived 
both  suggestion  and  assistance  from  the  method  of  Ratke, 
which  the  universities  were  then  seriously  investigating.  How 
his  efforts  took  the  form  of  a  text-book,  or  a  series  of  editions 
of  a  text-book,  is  fully  described  below  by  Mr.  Bardeen. 

Living  as  he  did  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  an  undis¬ 
turbed  residence  in  any  portion  of  Western  Europe  was  hardly 
possible  for  one  so  prominent  and  so  aggressive  as  Comenius. 
In  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  time,  as  Michelet  puts 
it,  he  lost  his  country  and  found  the  world.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  increased  with  every  book  he  wrote.  His  Janua  was 
translated  into  nearly  a  score  of  languages,  including  Turkish, 
Arabic,  and  Persian.  Through  the  influence  of  Hartlib,  the 
friend  of  Milton,  Comenius  was  invited  by  Parliament  to  visit 
England,  but  the  civil  war  rendered  his  trip  of  no  avail. 
From  leading  men  in  France  and  Holland,  and  from  Oxen- 
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stiern,  the  great  chancellor  of  Sweden,  came  pressing  invita¬ 
tions  to  Comenius  to  visit  them,  and  expound  his  proposals  for 
the  reform  and  extension  of  education.  Cotton  Mather  as- 
*  serts  in  his  Magnolia  that  “  our  Mr.  Winthrop  in  his  travels  ” 
invited  Comenius  to  come  to  Harvard  College  as  its  president, 
but  that  he  went  to  Sweden  instead.  Mr.  Hanus  refers  to 
this  statement  in  detail  below. 

After  a  life  of  restless  wandering  and  no  little  suffering  and 
privation,  Comenius  passed  away  in  1671  at  Amsterdam,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Laurie  and  Mr.  Hanus  that  follow  go  at 
some  length  into  the  permanent  services  to  education  rendered 
by  Comenius.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  summarized  thus  :  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  education  is  a  natural,  not  an  artificial  process,  and 
should  therefore  follow  in  its  methods  the  analogy  of  growth 
and  development  in  nature ;  that  the  mother-tongue  must  be 
brought  into  the  schools  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  and  that 
Latin  be  made  subordinate  to  it ;  that  language  teaching  be  by 
a  natural  method,  not  divorcing  words  from  things  nor  wasting 
time  over  grammatical  subtleties ;  that,  since  the  material  of 
knowledge  is  derived  through  the  senses,  sense-training  is 
fundamental;  that  geography  and  history  should  be  made 
school  subjects;  that  young  children  should  be  given  a  special 
training,  anticipating  much  of  Froebel’s  Kindergarten  system; 
that  knowledge  must  be  fitted  to  action,  and  education  adapted 
to  life  ;  and  finally  that  education  is  for  all  and  not  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  or  a  favored  class.  In  our  day  these  positions 
are  commonplaces.  But  such  is  their  value,  that  we  do  well 
to  pause  to  honor  the  memory  of  him  who  first  made  them  so. 

_  The  Editors. 

n. 

THE  PLACE  OF  COMENIUS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION. 

In  March,  1892,  three  hundred  years  will  have  elapsed  since 
Comenius  was  born.  The  whole  educational  world  is  alive  to 
the  fact,  and  in  Germany  and  America  the  day  is  being 
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widely  celebrated,  although  forty  years  ago  the  name  of 
Comenius  was  known  only  to  a  historical  student  here  and 
there,  and  that  chiefly  associated  with  an  illustrated  school¬ 
book,  the  Orbis  Pictus. 

It  is  not  universally  true  that  writers  of  genuine  original  vein 
suffer  neglect  during  their  lifetime.  Much  depends  on  the 
position  of  authority  which  they  may  hold,  or  on  their  power 
of  fitting  their  fresh  thought  to  the  forms  of  expression  current 
in  their  time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Comenius  failed  to 
interest  his  contemporaries,  but  he  was  scarcely  dead  when  his 
reputation  died  also.  That  in  him  which  was  specially  origi¬ 
nal  fell  into  utter  oblivion.  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary  (1695) 
speaks  of  him  in  a  depreciating  way,  though  allowing  that  the 
Janua  is  an  immortal  schoolbook;  and,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterward,  Adelung,  in  his  History  of  Htiman  Folly, 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  weak  and  limited  mind  and  as  little 
more  than  a  charlatan.  No  doubt  much  of  this  neglect  of  the 
old  Bishop  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ecclesiastical  and 
pansophic  writings  were  of  only  passing  interest,  and  that  his 
chief  claim  to  permanent  regard  as  an  intellectual  force  lay  in 
his  contributions  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  a  man  who  writes  on  education  is  regarded  by  his¬ 
torians  and  men  of  letters  as  to  some  extent  a  trifler  or  a 
fanatic.  The  mere  fact  that  he  occupies  himself  with  the 
education  of  the  child-mind  seems  to  stamp  him  as  something 
of  a  child  himself.  If  Milton,  the  contemporary  of  Comenius, 
had  written  nothing  but  his  essay  on  Education,  he  would 
have  been  long  since  forgotten,  or  at  most  known  only  to  a 
few  antiquaries,  notwithstanding  the  literary  excellence  of 
portions  of  the  Tractate.  Roger  Ascham  has  seldom  been 
assigned  his  fit  place  as  a  former  of  English  prose ;  and  this, 
because  he  wrote  on  education;  even  many  men  of  letters, 
whose  business  is  the  history  of  English  literature,  have  not, 
I  find,  read  his  Scholemaster.  In  like  manner  classical  ex¬ 
perts  know  wonderfully  little  of  Quintilian.  Mulcaster’s 
Positions  has  met  a  similar  fate.  And  yet  it  is  beyond  all 
question  that  had  the  subject  on  which  these  men  wrote  been 
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the  political  backstairs  gossip  of  Mdmoires  pour  servir,  or  trac¬ 
ings  on  monumental  stones,  or  even  the  ways  of  beetles,  their 
importance  as  mere  men  of  letters  and  as  contributors  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  substance,  and  refiners  of  the  form,  of  the 
English  language,  would  have  been  kept  constantly  in  the  eye 
of  the  English-speaking  literary  public. 

It  has  also  to  be  noted  that  to  write  anything  having  the 
aspect  of  novelty  on  education  and  schools,  is  to  attack  a  large 
and  powerful  class  and  to  insure  their  hostility.  This  helps 
to  consign  the  writers  to  oblivion.  Even  the  venerable 
Comenius,  when  his  life-work  was  approaching  its  close,  was 
assailed  at  Amsterdam  as  an  arch-enemy  of  schools  and  school¬ 
masters  and  had  to  make  a  pathetic  defense. 

To  resent  criticism  of  an  institution  as  if  it  were  a  personal 
attack  on  its  administrators,  is  not  confined  to  the  teaching 
profession,  but  it  certainly  has  been  a  more  active  character¬ 
istic  of  schoolmasters  than  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  physicians. 
Teachers  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  by  new  ideas.  Even 
Milton,  between  whom  and  Comenius  there  was  a  fundamental 
sympathy  of  aim  and  a  common  hatred  of  the  traditional 
methods,  yet  just  because  he  was  himself  a  schoolmaster,  suffers 
from  this  narrow  pedagogic  spirit,  and  declines  in  his  letter  to 
Hartlib  to  have  anything  to  do  with  new-fangled  notions.  “  To 
search  what  many  modern  Januas  and  Didactics,  more  than 
ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me  not.” 
It  is  true  that  he  also  says,  ”  What  I  have  benefited  herein 
among  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare.”  Who  the  “  re¬ 
nowned  authors  ”  may  have  been,  however,  he  does  not  say ; 
nor  do  his  treatises  give  any  indication  that  he  ever  read  any  of 
them,  although  we  may,  perhaps,  not  err  in  presuming  that 
Quintilian,  at  least,  was  not  unknown  to  him.  Doubtless  this 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  scholastic  mind  is  largely  due  to  the 
position  of  authority  in  which  teachers  are  placed  when  yet 
young  and  unformed.  They  succeed  to  a  certain  traditional 
way  of  doing  things ;  a  few  years’  practice  habituates  them  to 
it,  and  this  habit  combines  with  the  almost  despotic  position 
in  which  they  are  placed  to  produce  a  conviction  of  finality. 
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I  do  not  blame  teachers  for  their  attitude  to  the  science  and 
history  of  their  art.  The  causes  are  obvious,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  is  to  sympathize.  And  it  is  vain  to  expect  this  attitude 
to  be  altered  until  all  intending  schoolmasters  are  required, 
before  they  begin  their  work,  to  study  the  theory  and  history 
of  education.  The  study  of  education,  such  as  is  now  found 
at  some  universities  in  America  and  elsewhere,  will  convey  to 
the  young  aspirant  the  best  tradition,  while  stimulating  to 
thought  on  his  own  account.  If  he  begins  to  think  about  the 
principles  and  aims  of  his  profession  when  still  young,  he  will, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  continue  to  think  when  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  practical  work  of  the  school. 

Comenius  did  not  flash  on  the  world  unheralded.  Perhaps 
no  man  ever  stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  or  moral  movement  by  organizing  its  essential  character¬ 
istics  in  a  coherent  statement,  without  owing  much  to  his 
predecessors.  Aristotle  had  his  Plato  and  Newton  his  Kepler, 
and  Bacon  had  many  men  working  for  the  inductive  gospel 
before  he  formulated  the  Novum  Organum.  So  with  Come¬ 
nius.  To  begin  with,  the  Reformation  movement  had  stirred 
questions  which  went  far  beyond  the  limits  which  it  had 
originally  prescribed  for  itself,  and  in  no  department  did  it 
more  directly  assail  old  conceptions  than  in  that  of  education. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  show  how  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Reformation  teaching  in  religion,  and  it 
would  only  irritate  a  reader  to  have  the  words  of  Luther  or 
Erasmus  quoted  for  the  hundredth  time.  The  question  of 
whom  to  teach  and  what  to  teach,  naturally  first  occupied  the 
field  of  vision  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion,  how  to  teach.  Ascham  and  Sturm  certainly  wrote  on  the 
“  how,”  but  their  “  how  ”  was  limited  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Latin  language  and  literature.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  books  treated  of  the  subject  of  education  before  Come¬ 
nius  came  on  the  field,  but  this  does  not  justify  us  in  exaggerat¬ 
ing  what  he  owed  to  them,  by  way  of  detracting  from  his  great¬ 
ness  and  originality.  No  one  is  more  open  and  candid  on  the 
subject  than  is  Comenius  himself.  He  names  the  books  he  had 
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read  always  in  the  hope  of  finding  what  he  wanted.  He  had 
no  desire  to  originate.  I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who 
devoted  himself  to  labor  for  his  fellow-men  as  Comenius  did  in 
the  field  of  religion,  intellectual  progress,  and  education,  who 
was  less  of  an  egotist.  He  worked  and  wrote  in  the  most 
single-hearted  spirit.  Much,  very  much,  of  the  work  he  did 
for  education  was  in  truth  done  unwillingly  and  from  a  pure 
sense  of  duty.  His  main  intellectual  interest  was  his  Pan- 
sophy,  the  co-ordination  of  all  knowledge  with  a  view  to  the 
advance  of  humanity.  All  that  he  conceived  and  did  was 
conceived  and  done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance 
Christian  unity  and  a  rational  Christian  civilization.  In 
many  essential  respects  he  was  the  European  popularizer 
of  Bacon,  and  he  was  also  the  first  evangelical  Broad  Church¬ 
man.  He  was  constantly,  however,  setting  aside  his  more 
ambitious  schemes  to  do  the  educational  work  that  lay 
to  his  hand  ;  and  this  he  ’called  following  the  leadings  of 
Providence. 

The  three  most  important  of  the  precursors  of  Comenius 
were  Ludovicus  Vives  the  Spaniard,  Bacon  the  Englishman, 
and  Ratke  the  Holsteiner. 

Vives  was  born  in  1492  at  Valencia,  exactly  100  years  before 
Comenius,  Bacon  was  born  in  1561,  and  Ratke  in  1571,  twenty- 
one  years  before  Comenius.  Of  Vives,  Comenius  himself  says 
that  he  knew  better  where  the  fault  in  education  lay,  than  the 
nature  of  the  remedy.  And  yet  he,  like  Bacon,  owed  more  to 
Vives  than  he  imagined,  if  not  in  the  sphere  of  education,  at 
least  in  his  whole  cast  of  thought,  including  his  pansophic 
aspirations.  For  Vives  was  an  encyclopedist  in  his  range  of 
intellectual  activity,  an  enemy  of  mere  authority,  directing  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  dialectic  of  the  schools  to  the  silent 
study  of  nature.  Like  Comenius,  too,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  always  hoping  to  find  some  basis  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  unity  which  might  conciliate  the  distractions  of  the 
time.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  humanist,  sometimes  a  real¬ 
ist.  The  truth  is,  that  after  giving  promise  of  future  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  schoolman,  he  grew  out  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
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and  became,  in  relation  to  the  general  current  of  thought,  a 
humanist,  but  without  falling  into  the  idolatry  of  style  which 
characterized  the  leaders  of  that  movement.  In  relation  to 
education  and  the  school,  he  was  a  realist  only  in  so  far  as  he 
included  in  his  course  of  education  realistic  subjects.  While 
Comenius  doubtless  owed  much  to  Vives  as  a  thinker  and 
writer,  he  owed  very  little  to  him  as  an  educational  reformer. 

Vives,  in  his  hookDe  Tradendis  Disciplitiis,  treats  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  child  from  infancy,  having  in  view  always  the 
moral  aim  of  all  education.  What  he  says  is  always  charac¬ 
terized  by  good  sense.  To  us  nowadays  his  rules  and  in¬ 
structions  are  commonplaces.  In  his  book  on  the  education 
of  women,  for  which  he  has  been  extolled  as  a  reformer,  it  is 
the  morals,  manners,  and  domestic  training  of  women,  along 
with  reading  and  writing,  that  he  speaks  of ;  beyond  this,  noth¬ 
ing.  The  school-education  of  boys  meant  with  Vives,  as  with 
everybody  in  those  days,  Latin  chiefly,  and  he  gives  eight  or 
nine  years  to  the  acquisition  of  this  language.  Into  the 
school  curriculum,  however,  he  introduces  Greek,  history, 
geography,  and  nature-knowledge.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  a  curriculum  through  which  all  boys 
should  be  carried. 

The  educational  activity  of  men  like  Vives  suggests  the 
remark  that  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  apprehend  the  history  of 
education  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  this  cen¬ 
tury,  unless  we  distinctly  recognize  two  lines  of  thought,  running 
side  by  side  in  their  beginning,  but  soon  crossing  each  other. 
The  Renaissance  had  many  aspects  ;  in  its  purely  educational 
aims  it  was  an  attempt  to  rouse  men  from  dogmatic  slumber 
and  to  bring  them  face  to  face  once  more  with  nature  and  life 
as  that  was  interpreted  in  the  great  literatures  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  Reformation  of  religion  was  only  a  part  of  the 
movement,  and  till  Luther’s  time  a  subordinate  part.  When 
it  fairly  took  hold  of  men’s  minds,  literature  and  pure  hu¬ 
manism  found  a  potent  rival  in  theology  and  the  new  ideal  of 
saving  grace  and  personal  piety.  “  By  faith  are  ye  saved,”  not 
by  literature.  Unquestionably,  the  more  enlightened  Re- 
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formers,  and  notably  Luther  and  Melancthon,  accepted  litera¬ 
ture  and  a  genial  view  of  human  life.  Still,  the  literary  and 
artistic  interest  was  not  dominant  with  them  as  with  Erasmus. 
Faith,  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  morality  as  fruit  of 
faith,  constituted  the  chief  end  of  man,  and  consequently  of 
the  education  of  men.  The  reformed  faith  did  not  break 
with  humanism  as  Christianity  had  done  before  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  After  Luther  and  Sturm  and  Ascham,  however,  the 
paramount  interest  obscured  the  less  important,  and,  though 
much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  curriculum  of  schools, 
there  was  unquestionably  a  relapse  into  the  old  forms.  Then 
came  on  the  scene  the  new  and  potent  ideas  of  realism  as 
represented  by  Bacon.  Nature  was  to  be  studied  at  first-hand, 
and  studied  by  silent  and  faithful  observation.  This  study 
had  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  interest.  The  observation 
of  nature  and  its  teachings  was  to  accomplish  great  things  for 
the  improvement  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of 
human  life.  Nature,  in  short,  was  to  be  used  as  a  gift  of  God 
to  man.  There  was  nothing  in  this  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the 
theological  conception  of  life  as  pure  humanism  was,  which 
in  some  of  its  manifestations  was  little  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  cultured  paganism  ;  this  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
feared  as  its  chief  enemy.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  whole-hearted  union  of  realism  and  the  reformed  theology. 
Comenius  adopted  the  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
understanding  which  had  not  first  been  in  sense  ;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  saw  the  far-reaching  and 
fatal  effects  of  such  a  doctrine.  And  this,  because  the  under¬ 
standing  was  not  with  them  the  whole  of  man.  It  was  used 
only  to  establish  the  necessity  of  founding  all  instruction  on 
sense  and  on  all  the  senses,  and  the  importance  of  forming  the 
powers  of  observation.  “  Live  we  not  in  the  Garden  of  Nature 
as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  before  us  ?  .  .  .  .  Why  then 
learn  the  works  of  nature  otherwise  than  through  our  senses? 
Why  not  substitute  for  dead  books  the  living  book  of  Nature  ?  ” 
The  philosophical  consequences  of  the  celebrated  dictum 
as  to  intellect  and  sense  could  not  occur  to  such  men  as 
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Comenius ;  for,  quite  apart  from  the  mere  understanding, 
there  was  the  “soul  ”  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul  in  God. 

Bacon's  interests  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the  higher  education. 
He  was  a  pansophist  and  his  ambition  was  to  see  a  visible 
organization  of  science  in  the  form  of  a  great  state-supported 
academy  of  investigation  and  teaching.  In  this  respect 
Comenius  directly  affiliates  himself  to  Bacon.  All  that 
Comenius  did  in  this  department  of  his  activity  derives  itself 
from  the  Englishman.  The  Advancement  of  Learning  and 
the  New  Atlantis  were  the  teachers  of  Comenius.  The  Ba¬ 
conian  and  Comenian  ideas  have  now  been  to  some  extent 
realized  ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  realized  they  still 
enter  into  the  dreams  of  university  reformers.  It  is  of 
importance  to  insist  on  this,  because  it  has  been  customary 
to  look  on  the  fervent  old  Bishop  as  a  visionary,  whereas 
he  was  the  most  practical  of  men — only  living  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  before  his  time.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  practi¬ 
cal  men  in  the  school,  the  market-place,  the  senate,  and 
the  bureaucratic  department  estimate  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  of  the  idealist.  They  would,  in  the  interest  of  self- 
preservation,  muzzle  him  if  they  could,  doubtless  forebod¬ 
ing  that  he  is  surely,  though  slowly,  ousting  them  from 
their  places  and  consigning  them  to  unknown  graves. 

Another  evidence  of  the  practical  character  of  this  reputed 
visionary  was  his  desire  for  a  common  Protestantism  based 
on  the  vital  and  essential  in  Christianity  only.  His  Untim 
Necessarium  had  this  for  its  aim.  A  still  further  evidence  of 
his  practical  mind  is  that  he  promulgated  the  idea  of  the 
infant  school  even  in  its  Froebelian  aspects,  and  worked  out 
a  scheme  for  it,  and  that  the  whole  German  system,  from 
the  infant  school  to  the  university,  is  now  organized,  uncon¬ 
sciously  doubtless,  in  accordance  with  his  plan.  A  final 
evidence  is  that  he  advocated  doing  as  well  as  learning,  in 
the  school,  and  is  thus  the  true  founder  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  female  education, 
when  others  laughed  at  it.  Of  such  stuff  are  idealists  made. 
He  had  a  mind  of  singular  audacity,  even  for  an  idealist. 
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In  one  respect  Comenius  was  no  originator.  The  end  of  all 
education  was  with  him  the  religious  life  as  embracing  morality, 
an  end  common  to  him  with  all  educational  writers  of  any 
value.  All  was  subsidiary  and  contributory  to  this  final  result 
in  the  individual  man.  But  even  here  he  made  a  con¬ 
spicuous  advance  on  all  his  predecessors ;  even  Luther 
and  his  friends  desired  to  educate  the  young  because  they 
had  souls  to  be  saved,  Comenius  because  they  were  human 
beings. 

As  regards  the  materials  he  would  use  to  educate  a  human 
being,  Comenius  was  under  the  influence  of  Bacon;  as  to  his 
method,  he  was  directly  indebted  to  some  of  the  ideas  of 
Ratke,  and  only  indirectly  to  Bacon.  As  to  his  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  discovery  and  expounding  of  his  method,  he  was 
wholly  original.  Let  me  briefly  consider  the  work  of  Comenius 
in  these  respects. 

With  perfect  consistency -he  advocated  pansophy  in  the 
school.  We  must  begin  by  instructing  in  the  elements  of  all 
things,  according  to  Comenius,  for  the  object  we  have  in  view 
in  the  education  of  a  human  being  is,  first,  knowledge  universal 
including  knowledge  of  himself,  second,  virtue,  and  third, 
religion.  There  is  involved  in  the  first  portion  of  the  three¬ 
fold  end  a  thorough-going  encyclopedism.  The  work  to  be 
done  in  the  school  has  for  its  aim  pansophy,  and  is  entirely 
governed  and  suggested  by  the  pansophic  ideal  of  man  and 
society.  Universal  knowledge  is  to  be  organized,  and  all  must 
share  in  it.  It  must  be  expressed  in  the  vernacular  of  each 
nation,  for  it  is  a  human  possession,  not  the  possession  of  any 
one  individual  or  class  or  of  the  state.  It  exists  for  the  better¬ 
ing  of  man’s  condition  and  elevating  him  as  a  rational  being. 
Nature  is  God’s  work,  and  is  an  enemy  of  man  only  in  so  far 
as  he  does  not  knozv  it.  He  must  then  be  taught  to  know 
nature  and  to  know  himself.  Why?  That  he  may  rule  nature 
and  rule  himself  ;  which  is  Virtue.  The  more  comprehensive 
the  knowledge,  the  wiser  is  the  ordinary  life  of  man  and  the 
more  assured  is  his  Virtue.  Man’s  nature  and  external  nature 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Comenius  as  a  funda- 
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mental  Harmony.  In  this  Harmony  was  visible  the  goodness 
of  God  ;  man’s  business  was  to  find  it  and  then  to  refer 
all  things  to  God  and  lead  a  life  in  nature  and  society  as 
with  him. 

If  encyclopedic  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  even  in  its 
elements,  we  must  take  care  that  each  begins  early — in  the  in¬ 
fant  school.  Very  simple  instruction  is  to  be  given,  only  such 
as  infant  minds  can  assimilate ;  but  however  simple  it  may  be, 
it  must  be  wide-reaching  as  nature  itself.  It  must  be  a  foun¬ 
dation  broad  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  pansophic 
temple.  Save  in  so  far  as  the  Baconian  movement  led  Come- 
nius  to  found  all  knowledge  in  sense,  this  conception  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  wholly  original. 

How  this  broad  foundation  was  to  be  laid  and  a  building 
erected  on  it  was  the  question  of  questions,  for  it  was  the 
question  of  method,  and  is  the  problem  solved  in  the  Great 
Didactic.  And  here  Comenius  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to 
Ratke.  Ratke’s  leading  positions  were  that  all  procedure  in 
education  was  to  be  from  particulars  to  generals  and  all,  con¬ 
sequently,  by  observation  and  experiment.  The  Baconian 
philosophy  showed  that  thus  we  acquired  knowledge,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  thus  must  we  give  knowledge.  For  with  Ratke,  as 
with  Comenius,  it  was  always  giving  and  imparting.  Come¬ 
nius  seized  on  the  same  conception  and  wrote  to  Ratke  for 
fuller  information  ;  but  his  letter  remained  unanswered,  and  he 
had  to  think  out  the  problem  for  himself. 

At  this  point  his  philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  man’s  life 
and  the  harmonious  relation  of  the  two  came  to  his  aid.  The 
world  was  not  a  mechanical  construction,  but  dynamical.  It 
was  the  Wisdom  of  God  making  itself  manifest ;  and  as  regarded 
man,  God’s  purpose  was  to  bring  him  back  to  himself  through 
nature  and  life.  Let  nature  and  man  then  be  conceived  as 
order  and  law,  with  a  purpose.  But  if  this  were  so,  there  must 
be  some  way  of  building  up  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  in 
the  mind  of  man  so  as  to  make  him  what  he  is  intended  to  be — 
an  image  of  his  Creator.  The  larger  cosmical  conception  sug¬ 
gested  the  way,  for  what  was  true  of  the  whole  must  be  true  of 
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the  parts.  Each  thing  was  dynamical,  each  thing  was  an 
organism  growing  from  seed  to  flower  and  fruit.  In  fact,  the 
biological  process  was  the  mind  process. 

Having  already  determined  his  end  and  the  materials  to  be 
used,  it  was  now  clear  to  Comenius  that  the  building  up  of  the 
mind  by  means  of  these  materials  must  be  an  organic  process. 
In  nature,  then,  he  must  find  the  clew  to  the  method  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  in  the  chick  and  in  the  seed  of  the  plant,  and  in  their 
gradual  development.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  finding  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rules  was  analogical,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  syncretic.  The 
science  of  nature  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  Comenius  could 
work  only  on  such  knowledge  as  he  had :  sometimes  mistaken, 
always  inadequate.  His  firm  conviction,  however,  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  things  sustained  him.  The  result  was  that  many  of 
his  illustrations  were  fanciful,  and  some  of  his  rules  of  method 
strained.  Yet  in  the  main  he  was  right.  In  spite  of  many  de¬ 
fects  we  have  from  him  the  only  thorough-going  treatise  on 
educational  method  that  has  yet  appeared. 

He  was  met  at  once  by  a  great  difficulty  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  his  theory.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools 
was  substantially  Latin  and  in  Latin.  His  theory  of  the 
building  up  of  the  human  mind  demanded  realia.  Hence  he 
advocated  teaching  of  and  in  the  vernacular;  the  vernacular 
first  and  then  Latin.  When  Latin  had  to  be  faced,  his  prin¬ 
ciples  led  to  the  Janua  and  the  Orbis  Pictus,  which  latter  is  an 
illustrated  real-encyclopedia  for  the  young.  Words  must  be 
taught  through  things.  Language  and  reality  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  building  up  of  a  knowledge  of  things  was  the  true 
building  up  of  mind.  So  also  with  grammar:  the  elaborate 
abstractions  of  Latin  grammar  are  obstructive.  Reading  and 
grammar  must  go  together,  and  grammar  must  be  simplified, 
and  dictionaries  too.  Hence  his  graded  grammars  and  dic¬ 
tionaries.  “  If  so  much  time  is  to  be  spent  on  language 
alone,”  he  says,  “  when  is  the  boy  to  know  about  things  ? 
when  will  he  learn  philosophy,  when  religion,  and  so  forth? 
He  will  continue  his  life  in  preparing  for  life.”  Again,  all 
was  to  be  graduated  and  so  adapted  to  the  boy’s  age. 
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As  to  school  discipline  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  own  time,  and 
even  of  ours.  The  seeds  of  knowledge,  of  virtue,  and  of  piety 
were,  to  begin  with,  already  in  the  child.  Only  wise  culture 
was  needed  to  make  them  spring  into  life  and  grow  to  maturity 
just  as  with  plants.  Coercion  was  thus  entirely  out  of  place  ; 
method  superseded  it,  although  he  admitted  that  punishment 
was  sometimes  necessary  for  moral  offenses. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  holes  in  Comenius,  whether  we 
regard  him  as  a  mystic  theologian,  a  pansophic  philosopher, 
an  enthusiastic  humanitarian,  or  an  educational  reformer.  I 
leave  this  task  to  those  who  care  to  do  it.  Assuredly  no  boy 
in  Europe  or  America,  who  understands  the  nature  of  the 
old  Bishop’s  work,  would  do  it  even  if  he  had  the  intellectual 
power ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  serv¬ 
ices.  I  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  the  defects  which 
lapse  of  time  and  the  accumulation  of  experience  have  taught 
us  to  be  defects ;  and  I  shall  simply  specify  them  without 
argument  or  illustration. 

The  Baconian  dictum,  “  Knowledge  is  power,"  is  false,  or  at 
least  fallacious.  Power  lies  in  ideas  and  ideals  and  a  vigorous 
intelligence  behind  them.  This  Comenius,  and  with  him 
modern  sensationalists,  did  not  see. 

The  mind  is  not  built  up  by  universal  knowledge  but  by  its 
own  native  energy  and  activity  in  using  a  little  well.  Disci¬ 
pline  of  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  stocking  of  mind 
with  multifarious  sciences. 

Literature,  which  as  artistic  expression  includes  art,  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  educator, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  intellectual  growth,  or  to  the  moral 
and  religious  life.  Comenius  had  not  the  remotest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  aesthetic  and  literary.  In  this  respect  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  anti-humanist.  But  he  is  not  an  anti-humanist  in 
his  conception  of  the  ends  of  education  as  moral  and  religious 
ends,  but  only  in  the  Renaissance  meaning  of  humanism. 

Finally,  Comenius  had  no  psychology  to  speak  of,  and  thus 
he  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  frail  support  of  analogy. 
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And  yet  with  all  these  and  other  shortcomings,  Comenius 
remains  for  us  the  most  earnest  and  simple-hearted  worker 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  most  eminent  writer  on 
Method,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen — in  fact  the  founder 
of  Method.  The  more  any  man  studies  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  more  convinced  does  he  become  that  the  good  Mo¬ 
ravian  Bishop,  so  long  forgotten,  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Euro¬ 
pean  as  well  as  in  educational  history  ;  that  he  is  a  still  living 
influence,  and  an  influence  which  will  remain. 

S.  S.  Laurie. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


III. 

THE  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  COMENIUS. 

It  will  surprise  one  who  knows  the  bibliography  of  Come¬ 
nius  only  by  the  titles,  to  be  told  that  practically  he  wrote  but 
one  text-book,  the  Janua  Linguarum.  But,  surely,  never  had 
another  single  text-book  so  many  metamorphoses.  A  preface 
called  the  Vestibulum  was  put  before  it ;  a  supplement  called 
the  Atrium  was  appended  ;  then  the  entire  theory  on  which  it 
was  planned  was  abandoned  in  a  new  edition  ;  and  finally  it 
was  under  its  original  design  cut  down,  simplified,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures,  appearing  as  the  Orbis  Pictus,  in  this 
form  having  a  popularity  and  an  influence  unparalleled. 

The  plan  of  this  book  was  anticipated  in  remarkable  detail 
by  Eilhard  Lubinus,  in  his  preface  to  an  interlinear  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  dated  March  18,  1614,  and  published 
in  translation  by  Samuel  Hartlib,  in  1654.  The  Janua  ap¬ 
peared  in  1631,  and  jumped  into  unexpected  popularity.  I 
have  an  edition  published  in  London  in  1633  by  John  An- 
choran,  with  text  in  Latin,  English  (black  letter),  and  French. 
Another  edition  before  me,  published  in  London  in  1652,  gives 
a  Fundamentum  (Foundation),  of  44  pages,  made  up  of  sen¬ 
tences  constructed  of  words  beginning  successively  with  a,  b, 
etc.,  as: 

I.  Ab  abdomine  viscera  adduntur,  &  ex  abiete  ^un!  abaci. 
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the  words  not  beginning  with  the  letter  under  which  the  sen¬ 
tences  are  grouped  being  in  italic.  Then  comes  the  Vestibu- 
lum  (Portal),  of  28  pages,  including  the  six  pages  of  Come- 
nius’s  preface,  dated  March  4,  1631.  This  is  divided  into 
chapters  of  short  sentences,  like  : 

CHAP.  I.  CHAP.  I. 

De  dccidentibus  rebus  Of  the  accidents  of  things 

Deus  est  aeternus  God  is  eternal 

Mundus  temporarius  The  world  “  temporary  ” 

Angelus  immortalis  An  angel  is  immortal 

Homo  mortalis  Man  is  mortal 

Then  comes  the  book  itself,  Jamia  Linguarum  Reserata  (“  The 
Entrie  Door  of  Languages  Unlocked,”  to  quote  the  translation 
in  this  edition),  of  92  pages,  giving  1000  numbered  sentences, 
grouped  into  one  hundred  chapters,  and  giving  the  Latin  on 
one  page,  with  the  English  translation  on  the  opposite. 

The  subjects  of  these  chapters  range  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  cheapening  a  bargain  ;  from  childbirth  to  the  art 
of  slitting  a  quill.  Here  are  some  specimen  sentences: 

245.  Frons  angusta,  suilla  est ;  gibbosa,  asinina  ;  lata,  bonae  indolis  &  quali- 
tatis  ;  rugosa,  animi  anxii,  caperata,  iracundi  nota  ;  erugata  &  exporrecta,  effrontem 
arguit  vel  hilarem. 

245.  A  narrow  forehead  is  like  a  hog's,  one  bunching  out  is  like  an  ass’s;  a  broad 
one  is  a  signe  of  a  towardly  disposition,  and  of  a  good  sort,  a  wrinkled  forehead  is 
a  mark  of  a  minde  perplexed,  a  /wwwi'wo- [lowering,  skowling]  one  of  an  angry  man, 
a  smooth  high  forehead  showeth  a  man  to  be  brazenfaced  or  cheer ly  [cheerful]. 

690.  Dos  &  forma  nonnunquam  rivales  exciunt ;  at  indotatae,  etiam  grandiores 
[grandevae]  maximani  partem  manent  innuptae. 

590.  Portion  and  feature  sometimes  stir  up  fellow-suters  to  the  same  woman  ;  but 
women  that  have  nothing  to  their  portion  for  the  most  part  remain  unmarried,  even 
when  they  grow  ancient  [in  years]. 

An  alphabetical  vocabulary  follows,  with  reference  to  all  the 
sentences  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

About  the  time  this  edition  was  issued,  Comenius  had  de¬ 
cided  that  the  plan  was  altogether  wrong.  He  made  a  new 
Vestibuluni,  with  lists  of  words  only,  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Thus : 

57.  Elementa — Ignis,  aer,  aqua,  terra. 

58.  In  aethere — Sidera 

A  quibus  venerunt — Calor,  frigus,  aestus,  gelu. 
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At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  his  Jantia,  making  it  much 
more  difficult,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  Sylva  Verboriim  (Forest  of 
Words),  making  the  translation  Latin-Latin,  instead  of  Latin- 
vernacular.  Between  this  and  the  Janiia  he  interposed  a 
grammar,  thus  entirely  abandoning  the  distinctive  principles  on 
which  the  Janua  was  first  written.  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  an  edition  following  this  plan,  and  judge  that  it  did  not 
prove  popular.  A  French  edition  at  hand,  of  1815,  follows 
the  1631  edition,  without  reference  to  any  changes  subse¬ 
quently  made. 

Comenius  had  wanted  to  illustrate  his  Vestibuluni,  but  could 
not  get  the  cuts  made.  In  1654,  however,  he  found  a  man  in 
Nuremburg  ready  to  do  such  work,  and  in  1657  appeared  the 
Orbis  Pictus,  a  book  of  the  same  general  plan  and  arrangement 
as  the  original  Janua,  but  much  condensed,  and  giving  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  every  chapter.  I  have  before  me  the  following  edi¬ 
tions  : 

Nuremburg,  1679,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  French. 

London,  1727,  Latin,  English. 

Nuremburg,  1746,  Latin,  German. 

St.  Petersburg,  1808,  Latin,  German,  Russian. 

New  York,  i8io,  Latin,  English. 

Syracuse,  1887,  Latin,  English. 

There  are  properly  151  chapters,  but  of  the  above  the  1808 
edition  gives  only  eighty  (beautifully  printed,  however,  each 
by  hand  on  a  .separate  leaf),  while  the  1810  edition  makes  154, 
and  the  1746  edition  is  padded  out  to  no  less  than  301.  It 
would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  point  out  not  only 
the  omissions  and  the  additions,  but  the  changes  both  in  text 
and  in  illustrations  that  successive  editors  felt  themselves 
authorized  to  make.  Quite  as  interesting  would  be  the 
various  adaptations  of  his  system,  often  without  mention  of 
his  name. 

James  Greenwood,  for  instance,  made  some  “  improvements  ” 
upon  the  method  of  \\\t  Janua.  In  an  edition  of  The  London 
Vocabulary  of  1807,  he  says  in  the  preface  that  he  has 
avoided  all  words  not  of  immediate  use,  and  all  not  to  be 
found  in  classic  Latin  authors.  He  has  also  avoided  wrong 
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significations  (like  ''  arbustum  for  a  shrub  ;  carmen  for  a  single 
verse”).  He  makes  it  distinctively  a  book  for  learning  Latin, 
not  English.  But,  most  important  change  of  all,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  twenty-six  pictures  like  those  in  the  Orbis  Pictus,  which 
book,  rather  than  the  Janua,  his  Vocabulary  imitates. 

An  edition  of  The  London  and  Paris  Vocabulary,  Cam- 
bridge,  l8i6,  is  based  upon  Greenwood’s  Vocabulary,  but 
has  no  pictures,  and  gives  a  third  column  with  French  equiva¬ 
lents  by  N.  Faucon.  Both  the  above  books  may  be  found  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

I  need  not  reiterate  what  is  so  familiar,  that  Comenius  re¬ 
garded  the/rtwwa  in  its  various  forms  as  an  insignificant  part 
of  his  work,  a  mere  makeshift  while  he  was  planning  his  great 
pansophia.  But  it  was  this  book  that  made  him  a  great  prac¬ 
tical  reformer,  and  the  teacher  who  owns  a  copy  of  the  Orbis 
Pictus  has  all  he  needs  of  Comenius’s  contributions  to  text¬ 
book  literature. 

C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ 


THE  PERMANENT  INFLUENCE  OF  COMENIUS. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  permanent  in¬ 
fluence  of  Comenius  in  education  is  embodied  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  and  the  method  aimed  at  in  the  modern  elementary 
school,  especially  in  Germany,'  and  so — by  a  progressive 
adoption,  not  yet  complete — in  the  United  States.  He  is  also 
to  be  credited  with  seeking  to  establish  a  school  system  in 
which  the  lower  courses  should  meet  the  higher  “all  along  the 
upper  line,”  and  with  having  discerned  that  his  reforms,  if 
adopted,  would  doubtless  evolve  the  free  secular  school. 

'  “  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Great  Didactic  of  Comenius,  based  U(K)n  natural 
laws,  carefully  elaborated  in  its  details,  and  intended  for  the  most  widespread  dis¬ 
semination,  really  presented  something  new,  that  indeed  the  elementary  school 
(Volkschule),  as  evolved  only  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  therein  foreseen  and  de¬ 
scribed.”  P.  CLI  of  Characteristik  dtr  Groszen  UnterrichtsUhre  des  Comenius,  von 
Julius  Beeger,  Leipzig,  vol.  iii  of  Richter’s  Padagogische  Bibliothek.  See  also 
Comenii  Didactica  Magna  in  Rucksicht  auf  die  Volkschule,  von  Hermann  Hoff- 
meister,  Berlin. 
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The  first  and  most  important  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Comenius  is  his  Great  Didactic  {Didactica  Magna).'  This 
work  contains  the  systematic  presentation  of  his  principles 
and  method.  His  other  writings  are  either  supplementary  to 
what  is  there  presented  or  are  applications  of  it  in  the  form  of 
text-books.  Comenius  has  expressed  the  main  purpose  of  all 
his  labors  for  education,  in  the  brief  invocation  prefixed  to  his 
Great  Didactic.  “  May  the  guiding  star  and  rudder  of  our 
Didactic  be  this,  to  search  out  and  discover  a  rule  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  teachers  teach  less,  but  the  learners 
learn  more  ;  the  schools  contain  less  noise  and  confusion,  less 
aversion  and  vapid  employment,  but  more  of  leisure  of 
enjoyment  and  of  solid  progress,  the  Christian  state  suffer  less 
from  an  all-pervading  gloom,  from  discord  and  derangement, 
but  find  more  order,  light,  peace,  and  tranquillity.”  Com¬ 
pressed  into  these  few  sentences  Comenius  announces  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  curriculam  and  the  teaching  in  existing 
schools,  and  his  intention  to  improve  them.  He  deplores  the 
distress  of  the  people,  due  to  their  ignorance  and  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  one  sect  by  another  or  of  one  class  by  another,  and 
he  desires  to  remove  these  evils,  as  the  sequel  shows,  by  edu¬ 
cation.  I  have  space  only  to  cite  headings  or  very  brief  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Great  Didactic,  and  must  refer  to  that  work 
itself  for  the  basis  in  detail  of  positions  taken.  Nor  do  the 
references  constitute  a  proof  of  what  is  presented  ;  they 
merely  indicate  a  few  places  where  such  proof  may  be  found. 

The  course  of  thought  in  the  Great  Didactic,  so  far  as  I  am 
here  concerned  with  it,  is  as  follows.  Beginning  with  the 
place  of  man  in  the  universe  as  the  last,  the  most  complete, 
and  the  most  excellent  of  living  creatures,  and  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  man’s  final  aim  lies  beyond  this  life,’  and  passing 
thence  to  the  function  of  this  life  as  a  preparation  for  the  life 

’  ‘‘The  Didactic  Art  means  the  Art  of  Teaching” — Didactica  Magna,  To  the 
Reader,  §  I.  Quotations  are  from  the  German  translation  of  the  Great  Didactic,  by 
Julius  Beeger,  and  from  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  1657,  loaned  to  the  writer  from 
the  library  at  Washington  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

^  Chapters  i  and  ii. 
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hereafter/  Comenius  shows  that  the  three  stages  of  man’s 
preparation  for  eternity,  viz.,  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
environment,  power  over  himself  and  external  nature  (Virtue), 
and  religious  convictions  (Piety)  are  to  be  attained  only 
through  education. “  Although  the  capacity  for  these  three, 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety,  is  innate,*  man,  to  become  man 
through  this  capacity,  must  be  educated.’  Moreover,  this 
training  is  most  easily  effected  in  the  early  years  of  life  and 
can  really  proceed  best  during  this  time  only.*  Now,  if  the 
young  are  to  be  educated,  schools  are  necessary,  and  hence  all 
the  children  of  both  sexes  are  to  be  sent  to  school.’  “  Not 
simply  the  children  of  quality  or  of  the  rich,  but  all,  rich  and 
poor,  boys  and  girls,  noble  and  commoner,  in  large  and  small 
cities,  in  towns  and  villages  are  to  be  brought  to  school.”  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Comenius  insists  upon  higher  education,  as 
well  as  elementary  training  for  women.  “  Why,  indeed,  should 
the  female  sex  be  excluded  from  the  study  of  wisdom  (whether 
in  the  Latin  tongue  or  in  German  translations)  ?  P'or  they 
are  created  equally  in  the  image  of  God,  equally  partakers  of 
Grace  and  of  the  future  kingdom,  equally  endowed  with  an 
active,  recipient  spirit  (often  even  more  highly  endowed  than 

our  own  sex) . Why,  then,  should  we  admit  them  to  the 

ABC  and  afterward  refuse  them  access  to  Books  ?  ”  (Chap¬ 
ter  ix.) 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  human  beings  for  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  use¬ 
fulness  and  for  happiness  rather  than  for  rank  or  station,  is 
urged.  The  labors  of  Comenius  have  been  described  as  the 
effort  to  bring  humanity,  in  all  its  phases,  to  an  adequate  con¬ 
sciousness  of  itself,  its  worth  and  destiny,  and  to  lead  men  to 
eternal  happiness  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Comenius  was  fired  by  such  an  ideal  to  a  life  of 
arduous  and  protracted  labor.  An  ideal  all  the  more  power¬ 
ful  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  peace  in  Christendom,  and 
happiness  seemed  to  have  left  the  earth.  We  can  have  no 


*  Chapter  iii. 
’  Chapter  vi. 


'  Chapter  iv. 
*  Chapter  vii. 


*  Chapter  v. 

’  Chapters  viii  and  ix. 
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higher  ideal  to-day.  The  oppression  and  cruelty  of  past  cen¬ 
turies  are  gone  ;  constitutional  government  and  religious  tol¬ 
erance  are  established  in  their  stead.  Yet  the  permanent  im¬ 
provement  and  happiness  of  the  race  is  still,  as  it  ever  must 
be,  the  end  of  all  of  our  striving.  We  are  still  carrying  for¬ 
ward  the  work  of  civilization.  The  mightiest  force  in  this 
work  is  the  education  of  the  young.  “  The  first  man  who  de¬ 
manded  training  for  every  man  or  woman  because  he  or  she  was 
a  human  being  must  always  be  thought  of  with  respect  and 
gratitude  by  all  who  care  either  for  science  or  religion.”  “  This 
reform  is  still  in  progress.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only  one  of 
the  great  Bohemian’s  reforms  which  we  are  now  urging  with 
earnestness,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  urged  by  him  so  long  ago. 

Comenius  not  only  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  schools 
everywhere  and  that  all  should  attend  them  whether  des¬ 
tined  for  the  secondary  school  or  not,  but  he  demanded  a  reform 
in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  method  of  instruction.  In¬ 
struction  in  the  schools  must  be  comprehensive.  “  It  must  be 
shown  that  all  pupils  are  to  learn  everything.”  This  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  the  complete  and  thorough  mastery 
of  all  arts  and  all  knowledge  (Kenntniss  aller  Wissenschaften 
und  Kiinste)  by  everyone.  This  is  neither  useful  in  itself,  nor 
is  it  possible  (chapter  x).  But  the  elements  of  all  arts  and 
sciences  are  to  be  taught,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  pupil’s  unfolding  powers,  at  every  stage,  so  that 
“  when  they  are  sent  into  the  world,  they  appear  not  merely 
as  observers,  but  as  participators  in  its  affairs.” 

The  elementary  school  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  its  first  function  should 
be  to  educate  in  the  interest  of  the  new  faith.  Accordingly  its 
curriculum  was  from  its  inception  narrow  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  religious — the  Bible,  the  catechism,  the  hymn  book. 
Reading  and  writing  in  the  vernacular  had  been  introduced 
into  the  elementary  school  curriculum  of  the  Reformers  as  a 
preparation  for  and  an  instrument  of  religious  instruction. 

R.  H.  Quick,  Educational  Reformers,  p.  148. 
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This  condition  of  affairs  was  quite  inverted  by  Comenius. 
Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  was  no  longer  to  be  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  aim.  Instead  of  merely  encouraging  instruction  in  the 
mother  tongue  as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  Bible,  the  catechism, 
and  the  psalm  book,  Comenius  elevated  it  into  the  first  place 
in  the  curriculum.  He  did  this  because  he  believed  it  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
men;  because  he  saw  it  was  the  best  means  of  getting  useful 
knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  nature  through  books  and 
teachers,  and  because  it  offered  the  readiest  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  learner’s  own  activity.  Thus  the  mother  tongue 
was  to  serve,  first  of  all,  as  the  universal  instrument  of 
education,  and  secondly,  as  the  means  of  religious  and  sec¬ 
tarian  training.  This  was  a  great  step  forward.  Other  im¬ 
provements  followed  immediately. 

Comenius  desired  to  introduce  into  the  course  of  study 
computing,  weighing  and  measuring,  singing,  at  first  secular 
(popular),  then  sacred,  songs,  moral  instruction  with  examples 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  essentials  of  economics 
and  politics  in  their  elements  for  guidance  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  state  and  business  affairs,  an  outline  of  general  history,  the 
most  important  facts  and  principles  in  geography  and  astron¬ 
omy  (Weltkunde),  and,  finally,  a  general  knowledge  of  trades 
and  the  mechanic  arts."  Think  of  such  a  curriculum  planned 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  !  The  school  is  to  train  the 
pupil  in  science  and  the  arts,  to  refine  and  perfect  his  speech, 
to  assist  him  in  discovering  and  developing  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  to  shape  and  dignify  his  character.  What  else 
have  we  moderns  in  mind  when  we  talk  about  "  enriching  ”  the 
curriculum  ? 

But  Comenius  saw  the  necessity  of  other  reforms.  Not 
only  are  schools  accessible  to  all  to  be  established  everywhere, 
not  only  is  the  curriculum  to  be  rich  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  human  beings,  but  a  system  is  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  schools,  and  a  method  of  teaching  is  to  be 
employed  through  which  the  schools  may  accomplish  their 
"  Chapter  xxix,  The  Idea  of  the  Vernacular  (Elementary)  School. 
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mission.  This  system  and  method  is  to  consider  both  the 
learner  (chapter  xix,  problem  8)  and  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction,  and  is  to  be  universally  applicable  because  it  is  in 
harmony  with  Nature.  “  Art  can  do  nothing  but  imitate  Na¬ 
ture  ”  (chapter  xiv).  This  principle  is  discussed  and  exempli¬ 
fied  in  detail  in  chapters  xiii  to  xix. 

Briefly  stated,  Comenius  insisted  upon  experience  as  the 
necessary  basis  of  all  real  knowledge,  and  in  particular  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  use  of  the  senses  in  acquisition  whenever  they 
could  be  directly  employed.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  “  The 
golden  rule  for  the  teacher:  Everything,  whenever  possible,  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  senses,  namely,  the  visible  to  sight,  the 
audible  to  hearing,  odors  to  the  sense  of  smell,  what  is  to  be 
tasted  to  the  sense  of  taste,  and  what  can  be  touched  to  the  sense 
of  touch  ;  and  if  anything  can  be  seized  by  several  senses  at 
once,  let  it  be  presented  to  them  all  simultaneously  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  directions  given  in  chapter  xvii,  principle  8.” 
The  principle  referred  to  deals  with  the  necessary  use  of  the 
senses  in  acquisition,  and  especially  with  the  association  of  the 
knowledge  gained  through  one  sense  with  what  is  acquired 
through  the  others.  The  order  of  acquisition  is  from  the  con¬ 
crete  to  the  abstract,  from  thing  to  name  and  symbol,  from 
facts  to  principles  and  rules.  This  seems  commonplace  to  us 
now,  in  theory,  but  it  was  not  so  when  Comenius  urged — as 
Mulcaster  and  Ratke  had  done  before  him — its  paramount  im¬ 
portance  as  a  method  of  instruction  “according  to  Nature.”  ** 

There  is  an  important  result  of  the  method  of  Comenius 
which  must  here  be  referred  to.  That  method  “according  to 
Nature  ”  led  him  to  use  an  illustrated  schoolbook  for  the  si¬ 
multaneous  acquisition  of  Realien  and  of  language.  From  its 
first  appearance,  this  book — the  Orbis  Rictus — was  eagerly 
seized,  immediately  translated  into  other  languages,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  different  countries.  One  who  compares  the 
beautifully  illustrated  schoolbooks  of  to-day  with  the  crude- 

'•  On  account  of  this  doctrine,  and  because  he  insisted  on  the  study  of  Realien 
(natural  science  and  the  useful  arts),  t.  e.,  upon  relatingr  instruction  to  life,  instead  of 
following  his  predecessors  in  giving  to  Latin  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  school,  Comenius  has  been  called  the  leader  of  the  Sense-Realists. 
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ness  of  the  Orbis  Pictus  will  doubtless  be  struck  by  the  great 
contrast  between  them.  But  however  crude  this  book  was, 
here  was  the  first  schoolbook  for  children  that  appealed  to 
their  senses  in  the  agreeable  way  peculiar  to  illustrated  books, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  illustrated  schoolbook  dates  from  the 
Orbis  Pictus.  To  Comenius,  then,  generations  of  children 
have  been  indebted  and  will  continue  to  be  indebted  for  the 
idea  of  the  illustrated  text-books  that  interest  and  please  by 
their  suggestiveness  and  beauty. 

Comenius  urged  still  another  important  reform  in  the  matter 
and  method  of  teaching,  the  wisdom  of  which  we  are  just 
learning  to  appreciate.  This  was  the  correlation  and  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  curriculum  throughout 
the  pupil’s  entire  career,  while  taking  due  account  of  individ¬ 
ual  capacities  and  tastes.  We  justly  stigmatize,  as  mechanical 
and  unproductive,  a  course  of  study,  or  a  method  of  teaching, 
that  presents  geography  without  history,  and  both  independ¬ 
ent  of  language  and  literature.  So  Comenius  said,  “  The 
studies  of  a  lifetime  must  be  so  ordered  that  they  form  a  single 
whole  in  which  everything  has  sprung  from  a  single  root,  every¬ 
thing  has  its  appropriate  place.  Everything  that  is  presented 
must  be  so  fastened  with  reasons  that  there  is  no  easy  chance 
either  for  doubt  or  forgetfulness”  (chapter  xviii,  §  35). 

“  And  can  we  hope  that  the  branches  of  wisdom  can  be  torn 
asunder  with  safety  to  their  life,  that  is,  to  truth?  Can  one 
be  a  Natural  Philosopher  who  is  not  also  a  Metaphysician  ? 
Or  an  Ethical  Thinker  who  does  not  know  something  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Science ?  Ora  Logician  who  has  no  knowledge  of  real 
matters?  Or  a  Theologian,  a  Jurisconsult,  or  a  Physician, 
who  is  not  a  Philosopher?  Or  an  Orator  or  a  Poet  who  is  not 
all  these  at  once  ?  He  deprives  himself  of  light,  of  hand,  and 
of  regulation  who  pushes  away  from  him  any  shred  of  the 
knowable.”  “ 

But  in  this  comprehensive  scheme  account  was,  not¬ 
withstanding,  to  be  taken  of  individual  tastes  and  capaci- 

Quoted  in  Educational  Reformers,  by  Quick,  from  the  Delineatio,  in  Masson’s 
Life  of  Milton. 
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ties.  “  The  attempt  to  compel  Nature  into  a  course  to  which 
she  is  not  inclined  is  to  quarrel  with  Nature,  and  is  fruitless 
striving . Since  the  teacher  is  the  servant,  not  the  mas¬ 

ter  or  the  reconstructor  of  Nature,  let  him  not  drive  forcibly 
when  he  sees  the  child  attempting  that  for  which  he  has  no 

skill . Let  everyone,  unhindered,  proceed  with  that  to 

which,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven,  his  natural  in¬ 
clination  attracts  him,  and  he  will  later  be  enabled  to  serve 
God  and  humanity  ”  (chapter  xix,  problem  8,  §  54). 

This  school,  with  its  “  enriched  ”  curriculum  and  its  im¬ 
proved  method  of  teaching,  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fitting 
pupils  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  because  the  higher 
courses  were  merely  to  extend  and  deepen  the  instruction  be¬ 
gun  in  the  lower.  After  stating  that  his  school  system  (chap¬ 
ter  xxvii,  §  3)  is  to  consist  of,  i.  The  Maternal  School  (The 
Home),  to  the  seventh  year;  2.  The  Vernacular  (Elementary) 
School,  seventh  to  thirteenth  year;  3.  The  Latin  School 
(Gymnasium),  thirteenth  to  nineteenth  year ;  4.  The  Academy 
(University)  and  Travel,  nineteenth  to  twenty-fifth  year — 
Comenius  says :  “  Although  these  are  different  schools,  yet  I 
do  not  wish  them  to  differ  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
but  the  same  things  are  to  be  presented  in  a  different  manner: 
namely,  everything  that  can  help  to  develop  man  into  man, 
Christian  into  Christian,  Scholar  into  Scholar,  conformably  to 
the  age  and  previous  acquisition  of  the  pupils,  and  to  their 
preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.”  In  short,  we  have  here  not 
merely  a  school,  but  a  school  system,  whose  aim  was  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  man  for  humanity,  and  whose  method  is  the  method 
of  Nature — a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  stu¬ 
dents,  whether  destined  for  the  university  or  not.  That  is  to 
say,  the  elementary  and  the  higher  courses  meet  where  they 
should  meet,  “  all  along  the  upper  line,”  as  was  recently 
urged  upon  us.'*  Reforms  in  education,  as  in  other  human 

'■“‘The  Relation  of  Grammar  and  High-School  Education  to  Collegiate,”  by 
Frank  A.  Hill — a  paper  read  at  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  October,  1891.  As  is  well  known,  this  meeting  of  the  secondary 
and  the  higher  education  is  already  approximately  realized  in  several  oftthe  Middle 
and  Western  States. 
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affairs,  come  slowly  by  evolution,  more  rapidly,  though  some¬ 
times  disastrously,  by  revolution.  This  particular  reform  is 
progressing  slowly,  but  surely,  by  evolution. 

To  sum  up,  Comenius  had  already  attained,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  conception  of  the  modern  elementary 
school,  because  he  insisted  upon  : 

I.  The  equal  education  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes  of 
persons,  through  the  universal  establishment  of  schools  acces¬ 
sible  to  all. 

II.  The  improvement  of  the  curriculum  by  elevating  the 
study  of  the  mother  tongue  to  the  first  place,  by  introducing 
the  study  of  history,  geography,  natural  science,  training  in 
the  mechanic  arts  (Unterweisung  in  den  menschlichen  Berufs- 
arten),  the  elements  of  economics  and  politics,  and  moral 
training. 

III.  A  method  of  teaching  “  according  to  Nature,”  i.  i’.,.the 
constant  use  of  the  senses  in  acquisition  (perception,  Anschau- 
nung)  and  the  attempt  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  individual 
needs,  tastes,  and  capacities  of  the  pupils. 

Further,  in  insisting  that  all  classes  and  both  sexes  should 
attend  the  elementary  school  whether  destined  for  higher 
courses  or  not,  i.  e.,  in  planning  his  school  system,  Comenius 
sought  to  realize  a  scheme  by  which  the  lower  courses  should 
meet  the  higher,  without  any  break,  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  university.  Finally,  in  his  appeals  to  all  men  of  rank 
and  station  in  behalf  of  education,  and  in  his  repeated  insist- 
ance  upon  schools  for  all,  Comenius  shows  that  he  regarded 
education  as  a  function  of  the  state,  untrammeled  by  sectarian 
influences,  and  so  foreshadowed  the  free  secular  school.  “ 

While  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  maturity,  Comenius  was 
invited  to  come  to  America  and  become  the  president  of 
Harvard  College.  In  Cotton  Mather’s  “  History  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,”  in  the  Magnolia,  book  iv,  p.  127  (London, 
1702),  we  find:  “Mr.  Henry  Dunster  continued  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College,  until  his  unhappy  Entanglement  in 

“See  Hermann  Hoffmeister,  Comenii  DidacHca  Magna  in  RUcksicht  auf  die 
Velkschule,  p.  19,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  SeySarth,  Comenius,  p.  66. 
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the  oi  Anabaptism ;  fill’d  the  Overseers  with  uneasie 

Fears . Which  Uneasiness  was  at  length  so  signified 

unto  him,  that  on  October  24, 1654,  he  presented  unto  the  Over¬ 
seers  an  Instrument  under  his  Hands ;  wherein  he  Resigned 
his  Presidentship,  and  they  accepted  his  Resignation.  That 
brave  Old  Man  Johannes  Amos  COMENIUS  the  Fame  of  whose 
Worth  hath  been  trumpetted  as  far  as  more  than  Three  Lan¬ 
guages  (whereof  every  one  is  Endebted  unto  his  Janud)  could 
carry  it,  was  indeed  agreed  with  all  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop  in 
his  Travels  through  the  Loiv  Countries,  to  come  over  into  New 
England  and  Illuminate  this  Colledge  and  country,  in  the 
Quality  of  a  President,  which  was  now  become  vacant.  But 
the  solicitations  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador  diverting  him  an¬ 
other  way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  Amer¬ 
ican."  Though  Comenius  himself  did  not  come  to  America, 
his  text-books,  especially  the  Janua,  did  come.  They  seem  to 
have  been  used  as  text-books  here  in  Massachusetts,  perhaps 
in  Harvard  College  itself,  more  probably  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  “ 

'*  “  The  writer  has  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Gate  of  Languages  (/anua)  printed 
in  London,  1670.  Fifty  years  after  its  publication  it  was  the  property  of  the 
writer’s  great-grandfather,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1724.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  family  line  it  belonged  in  1813  to  one  of  the  writer’s  uncles,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  in  that  year,  and  went  out  of  Harvard  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  i8i8.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  text-book  in  the  College, 
and  there  are  other  worn  and  stained  copies  in  the  library,” — In  Boston  as  an  Edu¬ 
cational  Center,  by  Arthur  Gilman,  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  excellent  article 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Christian  Union,  July  4,  1891. 

Besides  other  text-books  of  Comenius  there  are  four  copies  of  the  Janua  in  the 
Harvard  College  library.  One  of  these,  a  Latin-Greek  edition,  printed  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1649,  has  on  the  fly  leaf  the  following  suggestive  legend  ;  “  Davenport, 

Sr.  these  are  to  entreat  you  to  step  up  to  Swan’s  Study  and  drink  a  glass  of  ale. 
So  I  rest  yours  to  serve,  Jno.  Phillips.”  From  the  Quinquennial  catalogue  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  John  Phillips  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1735,  John  Davenport  was 
a  tutor  from  1728  to  1732,  and  Josiah  Swan  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1733.  If 
these  are  the  worthies  named  on  the  fly  leaf  it  looks  as  if  the  freshman  was  induced 
to  ask  the  tutor  to  step  up  to  the  junior’s  study  for  liquid  refreshments.  Those  must 
have  been  happy  times. 

Two  Latin-English  editions  of  the  Janua,  London,  1673,  and  London,  1650,  bear 
the  marks  of  much  service,  and  the  latter  has  on  the  fly  leaves  many  blotches  of 
yellowish  and  reddish  paint,  besides  ink  drawings  and  scribblings  in  boyish  scrawl. 
The  former  also  has  some  boyish  scribbling  on  the  title-page,  and  on  a  fly  leaf  at  the 
back,  in  a  mature  hand,  *' This  book  belonged  to  Middlecote  Cooke,  the  Gr.  Son 
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Had  “  our  Mr.  Winthrop  ”  prevailed  upon  Comenius  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  become  President  of  Harvard  College, 
who  can  doubt  that  some  of  the  improvements  we  are  now 
so  earnestly  seeking  to  introduce  into  our  schools,  would 
have  been  adopted  many  years  ago,  and  America  and  not 
Europe  would  lead  the  world  in  the  excellence  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  facilities. 

Paul  H.  Hanus. 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

of  the  immortal  Elisha  Cooke,  and  son  of  Elisha  Cooke,  a  family  that  guided  Mass, 
for  80  years  by  their  virtue  &  patriotism. 

“  One  of  the  best  of  books  in  itself  considered.” 

The  other  edition  is  Latin-Greek-French,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1643. 

The  three  Cookes  are  all  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  They  are  also  entered 
(doubtfully)  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  records,  for  which  diligent  search  has  been  made,  the 
appearance  of  these  books,  two  of  them  espiecially,  would  indicate  that  they  were 
used  by  boys  somewhat  younger  than  college  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils 
were  ready  for  college  rather  early  in  those  days,  and  it  may  be  that  these  copies 
of  the  Janua  were  decorated  by  Harvard  boys  while  in  college. 


V. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSY  ABOUT  EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

Education,  to  whom  does  it  belong?  In  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  at  Baltimore  in  November,  1891,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bouquillon,  D.  D.,  professor  of  moral  theology  at  the  Catho¬ 
lic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  propounded  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Theologians  in  treatises,  Popes  in 
Encyclicals,  the  hierarchy  in  councils,  letters,  addresses,  the 
educated  laity  in  books  and  journals,  had  previously  an¬ 
swered  the  same  question  again  and  again.  Dr.  Bouquillon’s 
answer  did  not  agree  with  that  traditionally  and  logically 
given.  Discussion  and  criticism  followed.  Principles  and 
authorities  have  been  weighed  and  examined.  The  Reverend 
professor  of  moral  theology  has  e.xperienced  more  than  one 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  he  is  none  the  less  militant ; 
and  he  is  a  skillful  and  versatile  combatant. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  Preface 
were  notable.  They  read  thus:  “He  has  written  this 
pamphlet  at  the  reque.st  of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  They 
deemed  that  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  school  question  would  be  both  useful  and  opportune  at 
this  hour,  when  the  practical  difficulties  in  which  it  was  in¬ 
volved  have  become  national  concerns;  were  it  only  to  show 
that  in  the  matter  of  education,  as  in  all  other  social  concerns, 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  opposed  neither  to  liberty, 
well  understood,  nor  to  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  state.” 
Evidently  “theoretical  principles”  were  to  be  “dealt  with”  in 
the  pamphlet,  with  a  very  practical  application.  The  author 
being  a  Belgian,  and  a  resident  at  the  University  for  not 
much  more  than  two  years,  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  solve 
the  school  question  in  the  United  States  might  not  have 
been  appreciated  by  Americans.  But  the  statement  that  he 
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had  entered  the  arena  “  at  the  request  of  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
riors,”  dividing,  as  it  did,  the  responsibility,  gave  a  new  impor¬ 
tance  to  his  pamphlet.  Who  were  these  ecclesiastical  supe¬ 
riors?  Doubtless  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rector  of  the  University 
was  one,  since  the  learned  writer  assumed  his  professorial 
dignity  on  the  title-page.  Rumor  named  others.  Outside  of 
the  University,  the  only  member  of  the  hierarchy  who  has 
publicly  committed  himself  to  Dr.  Rouquillon’s  views,  is 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  nor  was  his  commendation 
official.  Passing  through  New  York,  which  is  not  in  his 
archdiocese.  Archbishop  Ireland  was  pleased  to  be  inter- 
viewed  by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  this 
offhand  way,  to  express  a  hearty  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  theology  at  the  University,  and  a  rather  con¬ 
temptuous  opinion  of  all  those  who  differed  with  him. 

The  lively  interest  taken  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  answer  to  the  question  :  Education,  to  whom  does  it 
belong?  may  possibly  be  explained  by  some  recent  attempts 
to  solve  the  school  question  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
In  the  interview  already  mentioned,  His  Grace  seems  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  Minnesota  transactions.  At 
Faribault,  on  August  31,  1891,  the  Catholic  pastor  of  one  of 
the  churches  handed  over  to  the  local  school  board,  the  paro¬ 
chial  school  in  which  the  children  belonging  to  three  Catholic 
congregations  had  previously  been  educated.  The  terms  under 
which  the  transfer  was  made  were  those  proposed  by  the 
pastor  in  a  letter  dated  August  26.  “In  consideration  of  one 
dollar,  I  agree  to  place  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Faribault  the  school 
building  and  all  its  equipments,  at  present  known  as  the  par¬ 
ish  school  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  school  building  is  located,  the  same 
to  be  used  by  said  board  for  educational  purposes  under  such 
conditions  as  that  board  may  determine  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  concerned.”  The  School  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  is  now  known  as  the  Hill  School.  “  The  cruci¬ 
fixes  and  all  emblems  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  at  once  re- 
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moved  from  the  rooms  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  transfer. 
The  text-books  of  the  public  schools  have  been  introduced  in 
all  grades.”  “  The  parish  priest  has  no  voice  nor  authority 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  fixing  the  standards,  or 
in  administering  the  standards,  and  does  not  even  ask  or 
desire  it.”  The  Catholic  school  has  become  a  ward  school. 
Children  will  be  transferred  to  it  and  from  it  regardless  of 
creed.  On  similar  terms,  with  slight  modifications  here 
and  there,  more  than  twenty  parochial  schools  have  been 
transformed  into  common  schools  within  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

The  parochial  school  is  the  ideal  Catholic  school.  By  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  1885,  such  a  school  was 
deemed  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every  parish.  A  priest  who 
by  serious  neglect  hindered  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
a  school  deserved  removal,  the  Council  declared.  By  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Sixth  Diocesan  Synod  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York,  1889,  “  all  parents  are  required  to  send  their 
children  to  parochial  schools,  unless  a  proper  education  be 
given  the  children  at  home  or  in  other  Catholic  schools,  or 
unless  the  Archbishop  allow  an  exception,  for  a  sufficient 
cause.”  This  proviso  of  the  New  York  Synod  was  not  ex¬ 
ceptional.  I  quote  it  because  it  presents  in  few  words  the 
rule  and  the  practice  of  every  diocese  in  the  country.  In  a 
little  book  called  The  Judges  of  Faith,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  Jenkins  of  Knottsville,  Ky.,  has  gathered  together 
a  collection  of  episcopal  utterances  on  education.  These 
cover  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  their  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  Council  of  1883,  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  late  eminent  Cardinal  McCloskey :  “  It  has  been  clearly 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  that  no  Catholic,  of  what¬ 
ever  rank  or  condition  he  may  be,  can  approve  of  any  system 
of  public  instruction  from  which  religion  is  totally  excluded.” 
The  Faribault  arrangement  was,  apparently,  not  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  or  with  time-honored  custom.  And  yet 
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if  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  answer  to  his  own  question  were  the  true 
answer,  there  would  be  reasons  why  the  existing  parochial 
schools  should  be  metamorphosed  into  public  schools,  as  these 
are  now  organized ;  and  the  Faribault  arrangement  might 
escape  authoritative  condemnation. 

“  Education,  to  whom  does  it  belong,  is  the  question  with 
which  we  started  out.  We  now  make  answer.  It  belongs  to 
the  individual,  physical  or  moral,  to  the  family,  to  the  state,  to 
the  Church ;  to  none  of  them  solely  and  exclusively,  but  to  all 
four  combined  in  harmonious  working,  for  the  reason  that  man 
is  not  an  isolated  but  a  social  being.  Precisely  in  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  combination  of  these  four  factors  in  education  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  practical  application.  Practical  application  is  the 
work  of  the  men  whom  God  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  and  the  state,  not  ours.”  So  writes  Dr.  Bouquillon 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  pamphlet.  Just  here  it  may  be 
well  to  record  that  during  the  month  of  January,  1892,  the 
Reverend  author  has  published  7).  Rejoinder  to  Critics.  As  this 
Rejoinder  is  something  more  than  thirty-nine  pages  in  length, 
one  may  assume  that  the  twenty-seven  pages  of  the  original 
pamphlet  were  not,  as  a  whole,  “  apodictical.”  Indeed  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  men  of  no  slight  authority  in 
the  Church  were  not  harmoniously  combined  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  theology,  even  before  his  essay  appeared  in 
pamphlet  form.  To  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  Quarterly 
Reviciv — the  most  learned  Catholic  periodical  published  in  the 
United  States — on  dit,  an  article  substantially  the  same  as  the 
pamphlet  was  twice  offered,  and  by  the  editors  declined.  If 
Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Horstmann,  Bishop-elect 
of  Cleveland,  Dr.  McCabe,  professor  of  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, Overbrook, 
and  Mr.  George  D.  Wolff,  LL.  D.,who  form  the  board  of  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Quarterly,  were  unwilling  to  father  Dr.  Bouquillon’s 
opinions,  he  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  most 
thorough  criticism.  Let  me  note,  however,  that  the  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Northzvestern  Chronicle,  Rev.  John  Conway,  who — 
as  we  learn  from  Rev.  Thomas  Jefferson  Jenkins,  in  the  Catho- 
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lie  World,  of  January,  1892 — is  “  no  mediocre  theologian  of  the 
school  of  Maynooth,  probably  the  highest  graded  seminary  in 
the  English-speaking  world  ” — had  already  defended  many  of 
the  propositions  which  Dr.  Bouquillon  later  set  forth  in 
his  pamphlet.  In  an  article  supplied  to  the  Independent  of 
June  4,  1891,  the  Rev.  John  Conway  not  only  pronounced 
somewhat  apodictically  in  affirmation  of  the  right  of  the  state 
to  educate,  but  he  supported  his  juridical  decision  by  reference 
to  many  of  the  same  authorities  to  which  in  his  pamphlet 
Dr.  Bouquillon  appealed.  Had  the  editor  of  the  NortJnvestern 
Chronicle  claimed  that  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  his  article  in  the  Independent  might  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Catholics.  The  Maynooth  theologian  mod¬ 
estly  placed  himself  on  the  list  of  the  “  more  advanced 
thinkers  among  Catholics,”  the  “leaders  of  Catholic  thought,” 
the  “  representatives  of  progressive  thought  among  the  intel¬ 
lectual  Catholics  of  this  country,”  the  “  best  exponents  of 
Catholic  thought.”  A  spokesman  for  this  choice  company 
naturally  dismissed  those  who  might  audaciously  dare  to 
differ  with  him,  as  “  lesser  lights  ”  who  “  misrepresent  ”  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  rights  of  the  state  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Reverend  publicist  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  translating 
from  Latin  into  Northwestern  English,  in  the  Independent, 
showed  himself  to  be  more  progressive,  more  liberal,  than  in¬ 
tellectual  Catholics  of  any  country  will  permit,  without  correc¬ 
tion,  even  to  the  most  advanced  thinkers. 

In  a  discussion  definitions  are  important.  Professors  of 
moral  theology  are  generally  most  careful  in  defining  exactly 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  critics 
find  him  addicted  to  indefinite  definitions.  Take  the  word 
“  education,”  for  instance.  In  his  pamphlet  the  erudite 
professor  defines  education  in  a  “large  sense  ”  and  in  a  “re¬ 
stricted  sense.”  In  the  Rejoinder,  at  p.  16,  he  gives  another 
definition,  without  qualificatipn  ;  and  two  more,  by  way  of 
good  measure :  a  “  strict-sense  ”  definition,  and  a  “  loose-sense  ” 
definition.  Naturally,  as  we  advance  in  the  company  of  the 
professor,  we  face  new  difficulties.  A  careful  writer  would. 
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under  the  circumstances,  have  adopted  some  appropriate 
apparatus  of  notation.  The  reader  halts  each  time  he 
meets  the  word  “  education.”  Is  this  “  restricted-sense  ”  or 
“  large-sense  ”  education  of  which  the  professor  is  speak¬ 
ing?  Who  can  tell?  After  perusing  p.  14  of  the  Re¬ 
joinder  the  reader  is  sure  to  exclaim  :  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  writer  has  been  discoursing  largely  about  “  loose-sense  ” 
education  ?  In  the  Rejoinder  he  makes  it  clear  that,  without 
note  or  comment,  he  has,  not  infrequently,  used  the  word 
“  education  ”  in  a  “  loose  sense,”  supposing  that  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  would  see  through  the  dark  word  into  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  clear  mind. 

“  Popular  education,  to  be  truly  good  and  socially  useful, 
must  be  fundamentally  religious,”  M.  Guizot  declared.  The 
French  writer  thus  conveyed  the  true  and  simple  definition  of 
education — a  definition  handed  down  from  pre-Christian  times, 
printed  in  many  a  treatise  on  ethics,  and  in  encyclopedias  not  a 
few ;  a  training  of  the  whole  man — body,  mind,  and  heart ;  a 
training  based  on  religion,  “  fundamentally  religious.”  With¬ 
out  religion,  no  education.  Instruction,  yes.  Miseducation,  if 
you  please.  Can  the  state  teach  religion?  Most  assuredly  no 
American  inside  the  Catholic  Church,  and  indeed  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  any  creed,  will  answer  this  question  affirmatively. 
Religion  belongs  to  the  Church.  There  is  no  right  in  the 
state  to  teach  religion.  Clearly  it  follows  that  the  state  can¬ 
not  educate.  And  yet  Dr.  Bouquillon  has  said  that  educa¬ 
tion  belongs  to  the  state,  as  well  as  to  three  other  factors, 
all  harmoniously  combined — practically — by  those  “whom 
God  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  state.” 
There  is  a  great  truth  and  much  humor  in  this  quotation. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  meant  other  than  he  said.  Educate, 
the  state  cannot.  “  Loose-sense  education  ”  there  is  none. 
There  is  instruction.  Can  the  state  instruct?  Yes,  answers 
the  learned  writer,  and  it  is  because  the  state  has  the  right  of 
instruction  that  I  have  made  the  state  one  of  the  factors  in 
“education.”  The  right  of  the  state  to  instruct  (“loose- 
sense  ”  educate)  is  proved,  the  professor  assumes,  by  the 
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following  argument :  “  Civil  authority  has  the  right  to  use  all 
legitimate  temporal  means  it  judges  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  temporal  common  welfare,  which  is  the  end  of 
civil  society.  Now,  among  the  most  necessary  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is 
the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge.  Therefore  civil  authority 
has  the  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of 
such  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  to  teach  it,  or  rather  to  have 
it  taught  by  capable  agents.”  In  support  of  this  syllogism, 
the  professor  “  affirms  unhesitatingly,  and  in  accord  [as 
he  thinks]  with  the  principles  of  sound  theology,  that  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  the  larger  number  of  theologians  do  admit, 
that  the  state  has  the  right  to  educate."  And  he  claims  that 
such  recognized  authorities  as  Cardinal  Zigliara,  Father  Costa- 
Rosetti,  Father  Hammerstein,  and  Mgr.  Sauv6  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  “educate.”  Furthermore, 
he  appeals  to  “  the  opinion  of  theologians  commissioned  by 
Pius  IX.  to  prepare  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussions  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican.”  The  state  may  coerce  parents 
who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  and  by  a 
consequence  that  “  seems  ”  to  the  professor  “  logically 
necessary,”  the  state  may  also  “  determine  a  minimum  of 
instruction  and  make  it  obligatory.”  “  This  minimum,”  he 
says,  “  is  naturally  determined  by  public  opinion  ;  it 
will  comprehend  everywhere  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic— the  three  ‘R’s.’”  In  support  of 
these  various  positions,  the  professor  appeals  to  Cavagnis, 
St.  Thomas,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  others,  not  omitting 
himself.  His  critics  have  severely  handled  the  syllogism 
above  quoted.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  his  logic 
has  been  questioned.  In  the  Rejoinder  he  warmly  defends 
himself,  though  he  has  not  made  his  syllogisms  less  open  to 
attack. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  not 
within  its  competence.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  the  state 
could  claim  a  right  to  teach  religion,  for  religion  is  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  There  are  legitimate  and  tern- 
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poral  means  necessary  for  the  temporal  common  welfare,  and 
not  within  the  state’s  right.  The  procreation  of  children,  an 
able  critic  safely  claims,  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  a  means  both  legitimate  and  temporal.  Still  no 
one  will  concede  that  the  state  may  compel  all  the  citizens  to 
procreate  children.  Logically  the  state,  in  whose  behalf  the 
Reverend  Doctor  argues,  is  the  socialistic  state.  The  diffusion 
of  human  knowledge  which  he  concedes  to  the  state  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  large  diffusion  possible  within  the  boundless 
limits  of  the  three  R’s.  One  might  as  reasonably  deny  that 
this  “education”  is  sufficient  as  to  claim  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  And  by  what  authority,  someone  will  ask,  does 
he  determine  that  “  the  right  to  use  the  means  necessary 
for  the  diffusion  of  human  knowledge”  is  to  be  understood 
as  “the  right  to  teach  it,  or  to  have  it  taught”?  Why  shall 
not  we  define  the  “  means  necessary  for  the  diffusion  of  human 
knowledge  ”  as  a  something  more  or  less  than  “  teaching  ”  ? 
The  professor’s  conclusion  agrees  with  his  own  views.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  logical  conclusion,  but  an  assumption  added 
to  the  various  assumptions  made  in  his  premises.  His  critics 
have  called  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  attention  to  these  and  to 
other  defects  in  his  method  of  reasoning.  Having  based 
himself  on  premises  not  true,  and  on  a  conclusion  doubly 
illegitimate,  was  he  safe  in  “  affirming  that  the  larger 
number  of  theologians  admit  that  the  state  has  the  right  to 
educate"  ?  With  perfect  safety  it  may  be  affirmed  that  if  the 
larger  number  do  admit  such  a  right,  most  certainly  they  base 
their  admission  on  some  more  flawless  syllogism.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  theologian  to  whom  the  reverend  doctor  has  ap¬ 
pealed  admits  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate. 

The  denial  of  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  logic  implies  the  ques¬ 
tioning  of  quotations  and  references.  His  critics  have 
charged  him  with  quoting  texts  that  are  not  where  he  says 
they  are.  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  which  will  in  time  be 
settled.  The  professor’s  edition  of  St.  Thomas,  for  instance, 
may  be  a  rare  edition.  Furthermore,  his  critics  charge  him 
with  quoting  texts  and  misconstruing  them.  There  is  one 
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text,  at  least  (pamphlet,  p.  15),  quoted  from  the  Schema  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  which,  unless  Dr.  Bouquillon  adopts  the 
“misrepresentation”  of  the  Rev.  John  Conway  of  St.  Paul, 
is  not  helpful  to  his  claims,  strictly  or  loosely.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  several  critics  say  that  he  quotes  authorities  such 
as  Costa-Rosetti,  Hammerstein,  Sauv6,  Zigliara,  when  they 
are  arguing  quite  otherwise  than  he  maintains.  Answering 
this  charge.  Dr.  Bouquillon  in  his  Rejoinder  (pp.  30,  31), 
gives  the  texts  on  which  he  depended.  These  texts  confirm 
the  statements  of  his  critics.  The  Doctor’s  authorities  know 
the  value  of  words.  It  is  only  by  giving  very  loose-sense 
definitions  to  their  terminology  that  they  can  be  claimed 
to  belong  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Bouquillon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rejoinder  he  (p.  40)  claims  to  have 
answered  completely  all  his  critics,  and  to  have  proved  his 
thesis.  The  Rejoinder  is  largely  written  in  the  first  person. 
Theologians,  philosophers,  .historians,  generally  sacrifice 
the  Ego;  Thought  and  Truth  are  so  ancient.  It  is  from 
Cardinal  Newman’s  Apologia  that  the  author  has  taken  a 
guiding  apothegm  :  “  For  one’s  teaching  as  for  one’s  life, 
egoism  is  truest  humility.”  In  this  humble  spirit  he  an¬ 
nounces  :  “  I  have  shown  the  solidity  of  all  the  arguments 
which  I  deduced  from  principle,  law,  and  fact.  I  owed  this 
defense  to  myself,  to  the  institution  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  to  the  distinguished  persons 
who  have  advised  me,  to  the  Catholic  people  of  this  country 
who  cannot  afford  to  be  led  astray.”  Every  reader  will 
remark  that  the  “  I  ”  is  excluded  from  one  clause.  It  is  not 
“  I  ”  who  have  advised  distinguished  persons  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  “  have  advised  me.”  Perhaps  he  uses  “  I  ”  with 
a  plural  sense.  Not  less  remarkable  is  his  modest  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  has  set  up  as  the  educator,  in  authorita¬ 
tive  sense,  of  “  the  Catholic  people  of  this  country,  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  led  astray.”  Who  has  been  leading 
the  Catholic  people  of  this  country  astray  for  a  half-century  at 
least  ?  The  Popes  ?  The  American  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
individually,  and  in  council  combined?  Or  have  we,  the  peo- 
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pie,  not  enjoyed  the  vast  advantages  of  an  uncompulsory 
Christian  education  in  the  three  R’s,  the  Faith,  and  the 
syllogism?  These  questions  native  Americans  will  surely  put 
to  the  Belgian  Professor  who  is  so  charitably  anxious  lest 
they  “  be  led  astray.”  Is  all  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  no  avail  because  the  professor 
has  come  among  us?  “  Led  astray  ”  is  pungent !  Thus  we  hear 
the  native  timidly  protest.  Dr.  Bouquillon  seems  to  claim 
the  American  Constitution  ;  as  if  it  had  not  been  ours  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Is  it  not  owing  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
meaning,  the  scope,  the  merits  of  that  Constitution,  and  to 
the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church  on  education,  that  we 
have  to-day  the  great  Catholic  University,  from  which  he 
warns  Americans  against  their  own  intelligence,  education, 
and  against  their  most  worthy,  learned,  appointed  teachers. 
The  chorus  grows  louder.  Many  will  see  and  say  that  the 
professor,  accustomed  from  his  Belgian  experience  to  a  local 
school  question,  might  well  have  asked  himself  whether, 
with  his  short  experience  of  this  country,  he  had  not  better 
confine  himself  to  protecting  his  own  fellow-countrymen  from 
being  led  astraJ^ 

“  State  education  is  the  worst  form  of  education,  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  national  conscience,  energy,  and  charac¬ 
ter,”  wrote  the  eminent  Cardinal  Manning.  In  writing  this 
he  almost  echoed  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Shall  we 
Americans  accept  what  Englishmen  reject?  “  You  can  force 
us  to  pay  your  rate,  but  you  cannot  rob  our  children  of  their 
religion,”  said  the  same  theologian.  The  “  moral  unity  of  a 
people  drilled  by  state  education,  and  state  pedagogues,  and 
state  policy  is  spectral  and  lifeless,”  are  words  quoted  from 
the  same  great  churchman.  “To  compel  the  parents  of  a 
Christian  people  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  no 
religion  is  taught,  as  in  America ;  or  where  the  Bible  is  only 
read  without  interpretation,  or  without  its  true  interpretation  ; 
or  still  worse,  with  erroneous  interpretation,  and  by  interpre¬ 
ters  untrained  and  incompetent  to  interpret,  is  a  violation 
both  of  natural  and  political  justice.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the 
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natural  rights  of  parents,  and  on  the  religious  conscience  of  a 
Christian  people.  The  common-school  system  in  America  is 
a  case  in  point.”  Cardinal  Manning  is  still  speaking.  He  it 
was  that  quoted  approvingly  the  saying  of  “a  great  American, 
that  the  Americans  are  the  most  common-schooled,  but  the 
least  truly  educated  of  people.” 

And  from  the  same  eminent  English  Cardinal  I  may  quote 
a  declaration  of  principles  that  guide  Catholic  theologians 
of  all  countries,  and  on  which  the  Catholics  of  America, 
like  those  of  England,  have  traditionally  stood:  “  i.  The  chil- 
dren  of  a  Christian  people  have  a  right  by  divine  law  to 
Christian  education.  2.  Christian  parents  have  a  twofold 
right  and  duty,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  to  guard  this 
inheritance  of  their  children.  3.  Christian  children  are  in  no 
sense  the  children  of  a  state  that  has  no  religion.  4.  Their 
teaching  and  training,  or  formation  as  Christians,  is  of  higher 
moment  than  all  secular  instruction  [not  a  word  of  the  three 
R’s  !],  and  may  not  be  postponed  to  it  or  risked  to  obtain  it. 
5.  In  the  selection  of  teachers  by  whom  their  children  shall  be 
instructed,  Christian  parents  have  a  right  and  a  duty  which 
excludes  all  other  human  authority.  6.  To  deprive  the  poor 
of  this  right  and  liberty,  which  is  claimed  by  and  yielded  to 
the  rich,  is  a  flagrant  injustice.”  Who  led  the  great  English 
Cardinal  astray  ?  some  American  Catholics  may  ask. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  ]di\\\xdiry, 
1892,  published  an  article  on  “Secular  Education.”  The 
learned  Bishop’s  right  to  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  authority 
no  one  will  contest.  He  makes  no  reference  to  Dr.  Bouquil- 
lon  or  to  his  critics ;  but  his  argument  is  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  professor  at  the  University.  Nor  is 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  dealing  merely  with  theoretical  principles. 
He  handles  facts  ;  facts  actual  here  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
handles  these  facts  with  full  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
of  the  United  States.  A  native  American,  he  has  experi¬ 
ence  to  guide  him  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  Ameri¬ 
can  schooling.  Two  sentences  from  his  article  (pp.  189-190) 
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will  show  how  utterly  opposed  he  is  to  the  state  “  education  ” 
of  Dr.  Bouquillon.  “  VVe  do  not  doubt  that  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  state  will  confine  herself  to  her  legiti¬ 
mate  duties,  of  the  which  there  are  enough,  and  those  suffi¬ 
ciently  onerous,  without  undertaking  to  supply  us  with  a  secu¬ 
lar  instruction  which  we  do  not  want  in  any  other  manner  than 
as  a  hand-maid  to  religion,  and  with  which,  so  accompanied,  no 
government  can  furnish  us.  Were  it  even  possible,  such  a 
power  is  too  liable  to  abuse  to  be  left  in  any  governmental 
hands ;  and  finally,  upon  parents,  as  such,  devolves  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  souls  of  their  offspring,  and  we  dare  not,  even  if 
we  could,  shift  it  from  where  the  Almighty  has  placed  it.” 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  quotation,  repeating  the  words, 
“  without  undertaking  to  supply  us  with  a  secular  instruction 
which  we  do  not  want  in  any  other  manner  than  as  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  religion,”  will  recall  the  notable  statement  of  Governor 
Flower  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  that,  in  the  year  1891,  only  fifty- seven  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  school  age  attended  the  State  schools,  and  that 
the  expenditure  for  schooling  this  fifty-seven  per  cent,  was  a 
trifle  over  twenty  millions. 

The  true  American  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  state  is  not  at 
all  the  “  paterpal  ”  idea  of  Dr.  Bouquillon.  The  American 
idea  is  democratic,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine,  which,  adopting  the  words  of  Father  Holaind  in  his 
answer  to  Dr.  Bouquillon,  “  objects  to  state  interference  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  whenever  the  government  leaves  its  im¬ 
perial  duties  to  cross  the  family  threshold,  resents  the  intrusion 
and  bids  the  rulers  halt.” 

To  whom  does  education  belong?  Since  Dr.  Bouquillon 
put  the  question  it  has  been  answered  more  than  once 
on  the  Catholic  side.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Silas  Chatard, 
former  Rector  of  the  American  College  at  Rome,  and  an 
American,  “  the  members  of  whose  family  have  fought  the 
battles  of  the  country  for  three  generations  before  him,”  has 
not  only  answered  the  professor’s  arguments  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  in  a  kindly,  practical  way,  but  has  also  made  it  clear  that 
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the  episcopacy  of  the  United  States  is  not  blind  to  his  illogi¬ 
cal  reasoning,  or  to  his  misapprehension  of  what  recognized 
authorities  have  held  and  hold.  His  fellow-professor,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Mesmer,  Bishop-elect  of  Green  Bay,  discussing  tem¬ 
perately  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  pamphlet,  teaches  a  lesson  to  the 
Northwestern  leaders  of  Catholic  thought,  and  to  more 
advanced  thinkers,  distinguishing  rightly  many  of  his  fellow- 
professor’s  terms,  and  carefully  avoiding  an  acceptance  of 
his  conclusions.  Dr.  Heuser,  editor  of  the  American  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Review,  a  Catholic  theological  periodical  of  the  very 
highest  character,  has  criticised  both  the  original  pamphlet 
and  the  Rejoinder  in  direct,  clear  language,  and  wholly  in. 
opposition  to  the  main  contention  of  the  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  the  University.  Father  Higgins,  S.  J.,  gave  the 
first  and  second  pamphlets  sharp  and  telling  Rejoinders ;  and 
excited  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  ire  not  a  little  by  the  ready  way 
in  which  he  made  mincemeat  of  his  syllogisms.  The  Catholic 
press  has  not  been  silent.  Mr.  Condd  B.  Fallen,  in  the  St. 
Louis  Church  Progress,  boldly  questions  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  many 
strained  or  unsupported  opinions.  The  first  to  enter  the  field 
against  Dr.  Bouquillon  was  Father  Holaind,  S.J.,  who,  though 
he  bears  no  impressive  titles,  is  second  not  even  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  moral  theology  at  the  University  in  learning  and 
experience.  He  can  point  to  thirty-five  years  of  study  and 
of  high  educational  and  literary  work  in  this  country.  And 
to  him  therefore  we  turn  for  a  safe  answer  to  Dr.  Bouquillon’s 
question,  fortified  as  we  are  by  the  public  acknowledgment  of 
Dr.  Silas  Chatard  that  Father  Holaind,  in  what  he  has  written 
on  the  subject,  “  represents  others  outside  of  his  great  order — 
others  who  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  principles  he  defends, 
which  are  the  basis  of  just  and  stable  government.” 

To  whom  does  education  belong?  “  To  the  parent  first,” 
answers  Father  Holaind.  “The  parent  has  the  priority  both 
in  concept  and  in  fact.  The  Church  has  the  supreme  mission, 
because  she  has  the  noblest  end  and  the  most  sacred 
mission.  By  her  side  stands  the  state,  aiming  at  the  public 
good  without  interfering  with  private  or  domestic  rights,  but 
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ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  humblest  member  of  society, 
ever  watching  over  that  order  on  which  depend  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  nations  ”  {The  Parent  Firsts  pp.  20-21). 

In  the  Official  Report  of  the  Catholic  Congress,  held  at 
Baltimore  in  November,  1889,  the  reader  will  find  the  text  of 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  E.  F.  Dunne,  an  address 
received  by  the  laymen  of  the  United  States  with  “  tremen¬ 
dous  applause,”  and  “  vociferous  cheering.”  A  rising  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  speaker.  If  the  views  of 
Mr.  Dunne  be  those  generally  accepted  by  Catholic  American 
laymen,  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr.  Bouquillon  is  no  more 
in  harmony  with  the  people  than  he  is  with  his  eccelesiastical 
equals  and  superiors.  “  How  far  may  the  state  go  in  the 
matter  of  education?”  asked  the  eloquent  orator.  “The 
state  may  go,  in  all  things,  toward  the  preservation  of  order, 
until  it  is  stopped  by  natural  law,  by  natural  rights,  the 
absolute  rights  of  man.  The  inherent  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  are  absolute  only  after  a  certain  limit  of  diminu¬ 
tion  is  reached.  They  are  subject  to  so  much  diminution 
as  may  be  necessary  for  social  order.  The  inherent  right  of 
parental  control  in  education  is  absolute,  because  diminution 
of  it  can  never  be  necessary  for  order.  The  seeming  excep¬ 
tion,  in  case  of  mental  or  moral  incompetency  to  control,  is  not 
a  real  exception,  because  there  is  not  there  a  real  control.” 

“  The  state  must,  for  its  own  protection  and  interests,  see  that 
the  opportunities  for  a  common-school  education  are  offered 
to  its  children,”  said  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  message  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  If  the  Gov- 
enor  used  the  word  “  education”  in  the  strict  and  not  in  the  loose 
sense,  he  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  Catholic  ideas  on 
primary  education  than  Dr.  Bouquillon  seems  to  be.  “  Moral¬ 
ity,”  said  Mr.  Dunne  to  the  Congress,  “is  the  only  foundation 
of  order.  Therefore  the  state  not  only  may  but  must  assist 
in  the  production  of  morality.  It  must  do  it  or  die,  for 
without  morality  order  is  impossible,  and  without  order 
the  state  cannot  live.  There  can  be  no  morality  without 
religion.  Therefore  the  state  which  wars  upon  religion 
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undermines  its  own  foundation — precipitates  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  Moral  culture  is  of  more  importance  to  the  state  than 
any  other;  instruction  which  does  not  give  it  is  not  education. 
Therefore  the  state  should  encourage  education  full  and  com¬ 
plete.  To  aid  in  education  the  state  may  endow  schools  and 
assist  teachers,  but — itself  to  teach  ?  No!  That  is  beyond  its 
charter,  beyond  its  rights,  beyond  its  power.  The  right  of  the 
state  to  expend  public  money  for  public  welfare  is  quite 
reconcilable  with  this  theory  of  government  for  order  only, 
and  it  is  only  on  this  theory  that  those  expenditures  can  be 
kept  within  a  limit  which  will  be  just  to  the  toiling  millions 
who  produce  the  money  that  legislators  like  to  spend.” 

The  right  of  the  state  to  assist  the  citizens  to  educate  their 
children  no  Catholic  denies.  As  far  back  as  1868  the  Catholic 
World,  discussing  the  subject  of  “  Popular  Education,”  stated 
the  Catholic  position  very  much  as  Mr.  Dunne  did  in  1889. 
“  Let  it  be  very  distinctly  comprehended  that  nowhere  can 
the  state  find  its  commission  as  exclusive  educator  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  That  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  belonging,  of  original 
right,  to  the  family;  it  is  domestical  and  not  political,  though 
it  may  be  always,  and  is  most  frequently,  wise  and  politic  that 
the  state  should  lend  efficient  aid  to  assist,  but  not  arbitrarily 
to  control  the  training  of  the  free  citizen’s  child.” 

The  effect  of  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  pamphlet  will  not  be 
what  he  wished,  perhaps,  but  the  pamphlet  will  have 
one  good  effect.  Hereafter  Catholic  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  education  will  be  more  fully  understood  by  non-Catholic 
Americans  ;  the  Catholic  position  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  state  in  education  will  not  be  misunderstood.  How  excep¬ 
tional  are  the  views  maintained  by  Dr.  Bouquillon  will  be 
made  evident ;  as  will  the  unity  of  the  hierarchy,  clergy,  and 
laity  in  the  cause  of  education  fundamentally  religious. 
“  Some  persons  speak  of  religion  in  connection  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth” — I  quote  from  the  Catholic  World  early  in 
the  ’70’s — “  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment  or  a  holi¬ 
day  pastime,  to  be  occasionally  indulged  in  when  the  more 
serious  duties  of  money-making  and  political  advancement 
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have  been  complied  with.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter  of 
everyday  life,  controlling  and  guiding  our  intercourse  with 
mankind  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  and  as  we  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  our  actions  every  conscious  moment  of  our  life, 
so  should  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  associated  with  our 

every  pursuit  and  act . Education,  therefore,  that  would 

exclude  religious  instruction  from  our  children  during  their 
hours  of  study,  which  is  half  of  their  young  lives,  is  not  edu¬ 
cation  at  all — at  least  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word.” 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Catholic  World  answered  the  question 
recently  put  by  Dr.  Bouquillon.  Twenty  years  hence  the 
answer  of  the  American  Catholics  will  be  what  it  was  forty 
years  ago,  and  what  it  is  to-day.  And  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  “  when  the  state,  confining  herself 
to  her  legitimate  duties,  of  the  which  there  are  enough  and  those 
sufficiently  onerous,”  will  graciously  permit  all  the  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  republic  to  educate  their  children,  as  conscience 
and  right  reason  dictate  ;  with  an  education  that  will  not 
“  exclude  religious  instruction  during  the  hours  of  study — half 
of  their  young  lives?”  Mr.  Charles  O’Conor,  who  was  not 
merely  an  eloquent  pleader  but  also  a  learned  and  acute  lawyer 
and  a  lifelong  student  of  American  institutions,  has  left  on 
record  a  deliberate  and  experienced  opinion  which  should  excite 
thought  among  those  who  form  the  thought  of  others.  “  The 
education  of  youth,”  he  wrote  in  an  article  on  “  Democ¬ 
racy  ”  in  Johnson’s  Neiu  Encyclopedia,  vo\.  i,  p.  1317 — “in  a 
method  which  should  studiously  exclude  religion,  or  what,  as 
has  been  seen,  is  the  same  thing,  sectarian  ideas,  would  be 
pernicious,  as  tending  necessarily  to  form  bad  citizens.  This 
would  seem  to  show  conclusively  that,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  American  social  life,  education  of  the  young,  like  re¬ 
ligious  worship  for  the  mature,  should  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  To  perfect  the  policy  which,  from  the  first,  forbade 
governments  to  interfere  with  the  latter,  they  should  now  be 
commanded  to  withdraw  from  control  of  the  former.  Re¬ 
ligious  thought  or  observance  and  charitable  ministration,  of 
which  gratuitous  teaching  forms  a  part,  embody  a  circle  of 
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duties  too  pure  for  the  mere  statesman’s  touch.  His  assumed 
aid  to  either,  if  it  do  not  begin  in  actual  obstruction  is  sure  to 
end  there.”  One  can  imagine  the  clear-minded  American 
jurist  analyzing  Dr.  Bouquillon’s  learned  plea  for  state 
“education.”  I  have  quoted  Mr.  O’Conor’s  words,  how¬ 
ever,  only  because  they  show  how  a  capable  student  of 
American  institutions,  arguing  wholly  as  a  politician,  reached 
a  conclusion  that  is  practically  in  agreement  with  the  position 
maintained  by  Catholics  on  other  grounds.  To  clear  the  air  is 
not  hurtful.  More  light,  of  course  ;  but  we  shall  see  all  the 
better  if  the  air  be  clear,  quite  clear. 

John  A.  Mooney. 

New  York. 


VI. 


THE  MUSEUM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  museums  to  educational  work 
several  topics  must  be  considered :  (i)the  museum  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  (2)  the  museum  in  the  college,  (3)  the 
museum  in  the  university,  (4)  the  public  museum  in  education. 

I.  Whether  elementary  work  in  science  shall  be  taught 
in  common  schools  or  not,  is  a  question  that  is  hardly  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Such  work  has  been  widely  introduced, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  good  results.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  come  to  stay.  A  child  must  be  led  to  think  for 
himself,  to  observe  closely,  to  discriminate,  to  classify,  to  ex- 
press  himself  simply  and  clearly.  Such  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  science  work.  What  museum 
ought  an  elementary  school  to  possess  in  order  to  assist  such 
work?  No  work  in  science  is  of  particular  value,  unless  it  is 
practical  .study  of  specimens.  The  best  specimens  are  always 
those  that  tlie  children  bring  in.  But  such  gatherings  are 
usually  heterogeneous;  some  of  the  objects  are  of  value,  many 
are  not.  From  this  mass  of  material,  however,  the  best  things 
.should  be  saved,  suitably  prepared,  and  arranged  in  safe  cases. 
The  children  will  very  soon  come  to  have  delight  and  pride 
in  the  growth  of  this  little  school  cabinet,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  encourage  such  feelings.  In  the  George 
Putnam  School  in  Boston,  where,  under  Mr.  Clapp’s  clever 
management,  excellent  work  in  elementary  .science  is  done, 
there  is  an  Annual  Display  Day.  At  that  time,  in  each  room 
of  the  building,  hundreds  of  pretty  and  interesting  objects 
gathered  by  the  children  are  displayed,  on  great  tables,  to 
parents  and  friends.  For  one  such  display,  or  rather  forming 
part  of  one  such  display,  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
beautiful  collections  of  woods  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
America.  The  specimens  were  gathered  and  prepared  by  the 
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children,  and  included  every  species  growing  anywhere  near 
the  school.  Pieces  of  the  trunks  of  small  trees  or  of  large 
branches  were  cut  to  a  length  of  about  four  inches ;  the  bark 
was  left  upon  the  specimen,  but  by  cutting  both  long  and 
cross  sections  of  the  grain  were  well  shown.  In  one  room 
of  the  same  school  there  is  an  admirable  collection  of  shells 
gathered  or  brought  together  by  the  children  themselves, 
and  the  knowledge  of  shells  and  their  molluscan  occupants 
that  the  children  had  gained  would  have  done  credit  to  many 
a  college  student  who  had  “  passed  ”  his  examinations  in 
zoology.  At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  science  teaching  has  a  warm 
advocate  in  Superintendent  Monroe,  and  it  is  combined  with  the 
work  in  English  and  drawing  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  results  possible  came  from  children  in  lower 
grades,  who  had  made  studies  upon  the  commoner  wild 
flowers,  which  they  gathered  for  themselves.  These  cases  are 
mentioned,  not  as  models  or  wonders,  but  simply  to  show 
what  can  be  done  when  children  in  common  schools  are  set  to 
work  to  make  their  own  museum.  With  children  thus  at 
at  work,  what  will  the  school  museum  contain?  First,  local 
material  gathered  by  the  children  themselves  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  language  lessons  or  other  work :  second,  considerable 
material  presented  to  the  children  by  friends ;  this  will  be  of 
every  sort  and  coming  from  all  places.  To  select  and  keep 
the  best  of  the  specimens  of  both  kinds  is  no  easy  task,  but  it 
should  be  done.  But  someone  will  say  to  me  that  such  a 
collection  is  not  systematic  ;  true,  it  is  not.  There  is  not 
much  use  for  systematic  collections  in  such  schools.  Some 
years  ago  a  great  museum  made  up  from  its  duplicate  speci¬ 
mens  several  series,  very  systematic  in  character.  The  idea 
was  good,  but  it  was  not  very  good.  The  specimens  were 
fine,  and  the  cases  filled  with  them  made  a  fair  display,  no 
doubt,  in  the  hall  of  the  school ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
boys  and  girls  must  have  looked  upon  the  objects  as  things 
from  another  world  than  their  own.  Far  better  would  have  been 
a  case  full  of  woods,  pressed  plants,  leaves,  shells,  minerals,  and 
rocks  from  the  neighborhood.  Such  things  mean  something 
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to  a  wide-awake  child.  The  museum  should  always  be 
adapted  to  the  work  attempted :  and  what  is  the  object  of 
science  work  in  the  lower  grades  ?  Surely  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  botany,  or  zoology,  or  geology  learned.  It  may  be  import¬ 
ant  for  the  entomologist  to  know  just  where  Telea  polyphemus 
stands  in  a  classification  ;  it  is  much  more  important  for  the 
child  to  have  seen  its  life  history.  His  thought  should  have 
been  stimulated,  and  his  wonder  excited,  by  seeing  the  great 
green  “  worm  ”  weave  its  silken  cocoon  about  it ;  by  watching 
its  forthcoming  in  the  springtime  and  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  color  that  rapidly  transforms  those  shapeless  flaps  into 
wings  of  beauty.  Later  he  may  notice  how  it  differs  from 
the  butterfly  which  he  catches  by  the  roadside  pool.  Still 
later  it  may  be  worth  telling  him  the  name  of  the  creature  he 
has  come  to  know.  Such  a  specimen  means  something  to  a 
child,  and  is  worth  more  than  a  purchased  collection  of  repre¬ 
sentative  types  of  the  whole  zoological  series. 

A  high-school  museum  is  a  somewhat  different  matter.  The 
natural  sciences  here  are  taught,  in  considerable  measure,  for 
their  subject  matter.  Here  such  systematic  series  as  I  have 
criticised  are  more  in  place,  but  even  here  all  material  of 
that  kind  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  desirable,  it 
is  needed,  but  it  should  be  no  more  than  necessary.  In  high- 
school  museums  one  thing  particularly  should  be  the  aim :  to 
secure  a  complete  local  series.  May  the  day  come  when  every 
high  school  and  academy  shall  be,  as  it  easily  may  be,  the 
place  where  the  local  fauna,  flora,  and  geology  are  most  fully 
represented.  Of  course  science  should  be  taught  in  field  work ; 
class  excursions  should  accumulate  the  material,  and  class 
work  should  prepare  it  for  the  cases.  The  pupils  and  not  the 
teacher  should  secure  the  local  series.  From  the  duplicate 
material  secured  by  the  students,  and  just  as  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  as  the  display  material,  by  exchange,  should  easily  be 
secured  all  the  extra-limited  forms  that  it  is  at  all  desirable  to 
have.  Many  of  our  city  high  schools  now  have  apparatus, 
equipment,  and  laboratory  facilities  such  as  many  colleges 
did  not  possess  a  few  years  since  ;  if  such  outfit  for  teaching 
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is  used,  we  should  soon  have  in  many  schools  of  academic 
grade  just  such  collections  as  we  here  describe. 

2.  What,  and  how  much,  should  the  college  museum  con¬ 
tain  ?  Here  the  object  of  scientific  study,  particularly  where 
subjects  are  offered  as  electives,  is  the  material  of  science  itself. 
While  here  a  local  series  is  desirable,  and  almost  sure  to  be 
gathered,  there  must  be  a  systematic  series,  one  in  which  there 
should  be  few  breaks ;  if  possible,  none.  But  the  college  mu¬ 
seum  is  not  necessarily  very  large  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  it  must 
be  well  balanced.  Most  colleges  have  but  a  limited  income 
and  can  hardly  afford  to  buy  magnificent  special  collections  for 
which  they  cannot  supply  suitable  room  or  care.  Nor  ought 
such  collections  ever  to  take  up  space  that  is  needed  for  a 
systematic  and  symmetrical  series.  Such  a  series,  as  I  have 
said,  need  not  be  large  ;  there  should  be  in  zoology  specimens 
illustrating  both  morphology  and  structure  of  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  groups  of  animals  ;  in  botany,  an  herbarium  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  chief  points  in  the  coarse  structure  of  plants  and  the 
characters  of  most  importance  in  classification  ;  in  physiology, 
little  more  than  a  mounted  and  unmounted  skeleton  with  the 
usual  series  of  anatomical  models  (fresh  material  for  study 
from  lower  animals  is  better  than  any  quantity  of  poor  per¬ 
manent  preparations  in  jars) ;  in  geology,  a  few  hundred  typi¬ 
cal  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils  carefully  selected 
to  illustrate  structure  and  history;  besides  these,  a  good  lot  of 
microscopic  preparations  illustrating  histology,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  and  rock  structure,  is  desirable.  All  this  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  arranged  in  the  most  systematic  way  and 
there  is  little  of  it  that  is  not  suitable  for  display  in  cases. 

3.  Although  we  thus  draw  close  limits  for  the  college  mu¬ 
seum,  we  do  nothing  of  the  sort  for  that  of  the  university. 
Here  there  should  be  a  wealth  of  material.  To  the  university, 
with  its  advanced  students  and  specialists,  should  go  the  great 
special  collections  in  every  field.  A  single  pair  of  birds  of  a 
given  species  is  sufficient  in  the  museum  of  a  college,  but  in 
the  university  museums  may  be  dozens,  nay,  scores  or  hundreds 
of  specimens;  there  a  single  good  specimen  of  some  fossil 
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form  may  be  enough,  but  here  should  be  material  for  compar¬ 
ison  and  for  tracing  variations  due  to  changed  environment  or 
passage  of  time.  The  museum  of  the  university  is  primarily 
for  study ;  no  doubt,  however,  some  display  of  specimens  is 
necessary,  and  even  a  great  display  may  be  pardoned.  Such 
a  display  is  of  value  to  the  public  and  gives  ground  for  local 
pride  in  the  institution,  but  it  ought  never  to  abstract  valuable 
study  material  from  the  student.  Much,  very  much,  the  major 
portion  even,  of  the  university  museum  may  never  be  seen  by 
anyone  but  the  special  student. 

I  have  striven  to  make  one  idea  clear.  The  object  of  science 
'  study  varies  with  each  grade  of  school.  What  that  object  is 
must  determine  the  character  of  the  museum.  The  proposition 
is  simple  and  fundamental,  but  it  is  very  often  overlooked. 
Many  a  well-meaning  public-school  teacher  spends  money 
that  she  ought  to  use  for  her  own  pleasure  upon  a  systematic 
collection  from  some  supply  house,  and  wonders  why  her 
scholars  do  not  respond  to  her  efforts  to  interest  them  in 
science.  Some  college  may  have  a  great  hall  full  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  specimens  of  quartz  from  Montana  (and  nothing 
else),  and  truthfully  announce  in  its  catalogue  a  wonderful  and 
rich  cabinet  of  geological  specimens,  while  a  student  cannot 
get  illustrative  examples  of  the  commonest  things  in  the 
science.  Nor  will  the  best  museum  in  the  world  teach  of 
itself.  One  of  the  very  best  college  collections  in  geology 
and  mineralogy  in  the  United  States,  carefully  and  admira¬ 
bly  arranged,  in  good  cases,  in  rooms  of  large  size  and  well 
adapted  for  display,  lay  useless  for  years :  for  long  years 
no  students  were  sent  out  from  that  institution  with  a  heart 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  great  science.  A  museum  without 
a  teacher  behind  it  and  in  it,  is  the  deadest  of  dead  things. 

4.  And  I  believe  firmly  in  the  educational  influence  of  the 
public  museum.  Public  museums  are  new  to  us  in  America. 
Our  great  museums  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  there 
are  not  many  small  ones.  Our  museums,  tco,  are  seldom  under 
governmental  control,  but  are  private  property  of  associations 
or  societies,  many  of  them  with  no  adequate  fund,  and  few,  if 
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any,  paid  officers.  Often  they  depend  for  success,  or  even  for 
life,  upon  interested  individuals,  whose  removal  means  disaster. 
But  public  interest  increases,  and  great  museums  will  be  more 
numerous  in  the  near  future.  Such  museums  ought  always  to 
be  educational  centers,  and  should  have  a  definite  relation  to 
every  school,  of  every  grade,  within  their  reach.  I  cannot 
here  go  into  detail  as  to  what  such  relations  might  be.  I 
wish,  however,  to  mention  a  few  experiments  that  have  been 
tried.  In  Davenport,  la.,  is  the  Davenport  Academy  of 
Science,  which  has  done  heroic  work,  with  very  little  aid. 
The  recent  curator.  Professor  W.  H.  Pratt,  for  two  years  gave 
talks  to  school  children,  upon  subjects  illustrated  by  the 
museum  collections.  The  children  of  certain  grades  went,  at 
stated  intervals,  to  the  museum  building  for  these  lessons.  At 
the  public  library  in  Buffalo,  Miss  Crawford  has  for  two  seasons 
given  a  weekly  talk  on  natural  history  to  school  children. 
Attendance  on  these  exercises  was  not  obligatory,  but  an 
average  attendance  of  forty  was  secured.  In  such  ways  have 
a  relation  between  museum  and  children  been  sought.  The 
lectures  of  Professor  Bickmore  to  the  school  teachers  of  New 
York  City  and  State  are  an  instance  of  what  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  relation  of  another  kind  between  museums 
and  educational  work.  I  mention  these  cases  neither  for 
criticism  nor  for  commendation,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
them  as  experiments,  suggestive  for  the  future. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  APPOINTING  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.— 1. 

In  the  whole  range  of  public  school  work  there  is  nothing 
to  which  the  average  school  commissioner,  trustee,  or  member 
of  a  board  of  education  takes  more  kindly  than  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers.  There  is  no  power  of  which  he  is 
more  jealous.  There  is  none  with  which  he  would  less  will- 
ingly  part.  There  is  none  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  listens 
so  graciously  to  the  voice  of  others.  The  fascination  which 
attaches  to  this  right  to  give  places  to  men  and  women, 
would  bear  an  interesting,  if  not  a  profitable  analysis.  It 
does  not  attach  to  the  patronage  which  large  public  and 
private  employers  possess.  In  public  business,  sensible  men 
have  learned  to  dread  patronage  as  a  dangerous  thing  to 
handle.  Between  ingratcs  and  enemies  it  becomes  a  nuisance. 
In  public  school  matters,  where  the  value  of  a  member  as  a 
unit  of  control  is  but  slightly  accentuated  outside  of  the 
direct  management  of  a  school,  the  placing  of  teachers  is 
about  the  only  way  of  leaving  one’s  mark.  To  the  busy 
man,  sent  to  a  board  of  education  to  give  his  time  for  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  management  of  public  schools,  this  power  of  ap¬ 
pointment  becomes  most  impre.ssive,  because  of  the  value 
which  applicants  and  their  friends  attach  to  it.  He  sees  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror  which  they  hold  up  to  him.  He  learns 
from  them  the  importance  of  his  new  relation.  He  looks 
upon  his  duties  from  the  standpoint  which  they  establish. 
He  looks  into  the  elaborate  system  which  confronts  him, 
with  a  dazed  understanding,  and  concludes  to  fall  into  the 
little  niche  which  he  is  to  occupy,  and  to  let  those  who 
are  paid  for  it  care  for  the  rest.  They  must  be  compe¬ 
tent,  he  will  argue,  or  they  would  not  be  in  places  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  There  are  many  things  that  many  people  would  like 
to  see  done,  he  will  say,  but  he  does  not  see  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  bother  himself  about  these  things.  Moreover  the 
doctors  disagree — now  how  is  he  to  be  expected  to  decide? 
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If  at  the  meeting  of  the  school  board  he  encounters  some  live 
reformer  with  ideas,  and  listens  to  his  speeches,  he  suspects 
that  this  man  is  too  radical,  or  that  he  is  a  theorist,  or  that  he 
has  an  ulterior  motive — delightful  refuge  for  the  man  with  no 
other  answer.  So  he  hugs  his  trifling  personal  power  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  keeps  a  weather  eye  open  for 
vacancies.  He  is  flattered  by  the  attention  of  applicants. 
He  gets  a  vision  of  great  personal  popularity  out  of  the  small 
talk  to  which  he  listens  from  candidates.  He  can  oblige  his 
best  customer,  take  care  of  the  daughter  or  sister  of  a  friend, 
do  a  return  favor  to  the  political  power  that  placed  him, 
cleverly  help  a  relative,  gladden  with  smiles  some  worthy 
young  girl  with  family  responsibilities,  help  an  old  college 
mate,  in  short  dispense  blessings  like  a  painted  sun  shining  on 
a  painted  ocean,  and  all  in  the  name  of  Public  Education. 

The  organization  of  the  public  school  work  in  this  country 
has  remained  where  it  was  placed  by  the  fathers,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  in  their  various  homes ;  and  its  fruition  in  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  or  in  .the  big  city  system,  retains  the 
earmarks  of  crudity  and  experiment.  School  administration 
has  so  far  lingered  in  the  rear  of  the  progressive  legislation 
which  has  refined  and  rendered  more  scientific  the  conduct  of 
other  public  matters.  It  is  the  pet  child  of  Home  Rule,  and 
it  dwells  in  an  atmosphere  of  superstitious  reverence.  The 
reformer  that  would  guide,  correct,  or  discipline  it  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  the  public  school  fetich,  which  is  so  per¬ 
sistent  because  the  people  are  so  ignorant  of  how  public 
schools  are  organized  and  conducted.  The  practical  exfolia¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  public  school  administration  in  this  country 
is  a  study  full  of  humor  and  full  of  sadness.  In  town,  village, 
and  city,  it  is  expressed  by  the  people  with  a  weakness  that 
is  not  consistent  with  the  grandiose  pulpit  and  platform  talk 
about  our  public  schools,  and  that  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
positive  harm  that  it  does.  The  remark  of  the  French  finan¬ 
cier  that  God  was  kind  to  fools,  drunken  men,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  is  pertinent  to  the  contrast  between  the 
poverty  of  plan  and  the  wealth  of  result  which  we  see  in  our 
public  schools.  The  secret  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
trolling  influence  of  the  pedagogue.  No  matter  how  the 
people  act,  no  matter  what  kind  of  representation  they  send 
to  attend  to  their  public  school  business,  the  pedagogue  is  in 
the  position  of  advantage,  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of,  and 
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capacity  for,  the  wearisome  detail,  by  reason  of  his  tenure, 
which  has  to  a  degree  become  sanctified;  and  administration 
must  perforce  conform  itself  to  him  as  a  river  does  to  its 
banks.  The  school-board  member,  as  he  is,  avoids  an  invasion 
into  the  pedagogue’s  realm.  He  may  look  at,  but  he  will 
rarely  lj)ok  into  a  course  of  study.  He  may  consider,  but  he 
will  scarcely  ever  molest  a  scheme  of  school  organization.  He 
takes  up  the  questions  of  school  appropriations,  of  school- 
house  construction,  and  of  salaries  and  equipment,  and  he  lives 
and  he  dies,  considering  these  and  no  more.  No  one  can 
deny  the  general  efficiency  of  this  much  of  the  work.  The 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  public  school  plants  of  this 
country  testify  to  the  liberality  of  the  public  and  the  general 
competency  of  the  public  representation.  Fine  buildings  do 
not  make  fine  schools.  Equipments  do  not  of  themselves 
educate.  The  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  chance  makes 
the  teacher;  for  it  is  only  by  chance  that  strong  teachers  are 
developed  in  most  of  our  school  systems,  and  it  is  by  the 
same  influence  that  many  indifferent  teachers  secure  places. 
No  one  would  willingly  appoint  to  the  control  and  education 
of  helpless  children  an  incompetent  person,  known  to  be  such. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  such  appointments  made,  and  it 
is  a  common  experience  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  unmake. 
As  soon  as  a  teacher  is  certificated  as  to  scholarship  and  put 
into  commission,  he  is  under  the  spell  of  that  public  school 
fetich,  which  attends  him  until,  by  some  act  which  destroys 
its  force,  he  comes  within  reach  of  rules  of  human  conduct. 
He  may  be  a  failure  as  an  instructor  of  the  young,  but  jogtrot 
on  to  his  grave,  supported  by  the  public  to  despoil  the  children 
under  his  care  of  their  time  and  the  advantages  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  qualifying  examination,  which  is  a  barrier  to  willful 
appointments  into  the  public  school  service,  does  not  reach  to 
the  more  important  question  of  competency  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  removing  power  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
appointing  power.  Appointees  must  be  tested.  There  is  no 
official  power  of  divination  in  the  choice  of  subordinates. 
Failures  are  conspicuous  in  every  business,  public  and  private, 
large  and  small,  in  making  the  first  choice.  Personal  elements 
are  often  more  potent  than  mental  ability.  Scholarship  is  not 
everything.  Certificates  may  cover  but  not  eradicate  any 
number  of  sins;  therefore,  whether  the  appointing  power 
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remains  where  it  is  now  so  jealously  guarded,  or  is  subjected  to 
various  experiments,  the  ultimate  reform  must  take  care  of 
the  removing  power,  as  to  which  the  school  systems  are 
lamentably  weak. 

Professional  competency  grows  out  of  experience:  great 
lawyers  tell  us  that  the  preparation  and  trial  of  difficult  cases 
have  been  their  best  education.  Doctors  get  successful  through 
their  failures.  The  classroom  is  a  great  educator  and  trainer 
of  the  teacher.  The  quick  perception  of  pupils,  the  eagerness 
of  young  minds  for  information,  the  tractability  of  interested 
children,  compared  with  the  disorder  and  impatience  of  those 
whose  minds  have  not  been  captured,  the  environing  interest 
of  parents,  all  are  influences  that  reflect  upon  the  teacher. 
Under  this  stimulation,  the  unpromising  novice  has  often 
developed  skill ;  for  a  woman  has  a  resource  of  tact,  which 
comes  into  play  when  her  nerves,  her  composure,  and  her  joy 
are  threatened;  and  good  public  school  teaching  has  been 
developed  more  by  savoir  faire  than  by  scholarship.  Train¬ 
ing  schools  should  be  e^erience  schools,  where  the  arts  and 
devices  of  clever  class  instruction  should  be  taught  no  less 
than  psychology.  It  is  easy  to  err  in  the  notion  that  a  higher 
grade  of  scholarship  will  produce  a  better  grade  of  teaching. 
A  regiment  of  pundits  could  be  put  into  our  public  schools, 
and  they  could  not  command  the  respect  and  attention  of  a 
dozen  of  the  embodied  activities  with  which  young  women 
have  to  deal.  High  scholarship  is  not  essential  to  good 
classroom  work — intelligence  is.  Public  schools  are  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  The  main  part  of  the  work  is  pri¬ 
mary.  The  routine  necessary  to  ground  the  mass  of  children 
in  the  elements  grates  harshly  upon  the  finely  schooled  mind. 
Out  of  this  comes  the  persistency  with  which  our  courses  of 
study  are  overloaded  with  subjects  which  teachers  like  to  teach, 
and  variegated  with  topics  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many, 
detract  from  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  the  rudiments, 
but  which  relieve  the  tedium  of  such  instruction.  \  The  general 
qualifying  examination  of  teachers  makes  the  location  of  the 
power  of  choice  of  candidates  an  unimportant  detail.  Such 
candidates  should  either  go  through  a  process  of  special 
training  or  submit  to  a  process  of  experience  in  substitute 
work.  They  should  not  become  permanently  attached  to  a 
school  system  until  they  have  proven  themselves  competent  to 
teach.  The  energy  of  our  present  system  of  supervision  should 
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be  concentrated  upon  deciding  the  question  of  this  competency, 
instead  of  being  impartially  aimed  at  all  of  the  teaching. 
When  it  is  recognized  that  a  teacher  can  teach,  he  should  be 
trusted  to  teach,  as  much  as  a  lawyer  is  trusted  to  practice  law, 
a  doctor  to  practice  medicine,  or  a  preacher  to  preach.  If  he 
cannot  be  so  trusted,  all  of  the  systems  in  the  universe  cannot 
make  him  fit  to  handle  the  delicate  interests  of  the  public 
school  children. 

Joseph  C.  Hendrix. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review  ap¬ 
peared  an  article  by  Professor  Richards  of  Yale,  under  the 
above  title,  in  which  criticisms  upon  modern  geometry  were 
made.  Although  there  is  too  much  truth,  in  many  of  them,  for 
the  credit  of  the  moderns,  I  must  beg  leave  to  take  exception 
upon  a  few  points. 

It  is  admitted,  and  with  just  pride,  that  modern  geometry 
seeks  the  shortest  paths  to  results,  but  it  will  not  be  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  geometry  is  less  used  now  than  formerly  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline.  And  it  does  not  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that,  because  algebraic  processes  have  taken  the  place  of 
those  of  Euclid  in  the  treatment  of  ratio  and  proportion,  that 
geometry  is  a  less  valuable  agent  for  mental  discipline.  It  is 
true  that  geometry  becomes  thereby  a  mixed  science,  but  so 
long  as  the  line  of  demarcation  is  clearly  understood,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  acquired  will  be  sensibly  broadened. 

The  idea  of  number  which  is  so  frequently  played  upon 
under  the  guise  of  quantity  in  algebra  cannot  but  be  better 
understood.  Discipline  of  mind  is  acquired  through  mental 
exercise  in  gaining  truth,  and  the  particular  subject-matter 
studied  is  of  less  importance  than  that  the  pupil  succeeds  in 
detecting  truth  and  eliminating  error,  in  holding  logically  to 
a  line  of  thought  until  he  has  reached  a  conclusion.  If  the 
criticism  is  just  that  the  logic  of  modern  geometry  is  not 
good,  that  in  the  character  of  its  reasoning  it  is  too  suggest¬ 
ive  of  the  circle,  the  sooner  we  return  to  Euclid  the  better; 
but  if  it  is  as  severe  in  its  logic  as  the  ancient,  and  besides 
comes  nearer  to  modern  life  and  modern  methods  of  thought, 
then  it  is  the  better  instrument  with  which  to  fit  our  youth 
for  modern  life. 
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The  criticism  is  made  that  the  order  of  theorems  followed 
by  problems  is  not  logical.  The  pupil  is  told  not  “  to  make  a 
line  equal  to  another  line,  an  angle  equal  to  another  angle,” 
but  to  make  a  drawing,  that  shall  simply  represent  to  the  eye, 
for  convenience  in  demonstration,  the  relations  desired  to 
be  considered.  And  he  is  only  allowed  to  do  this  when  those 
relations  have  been  shown  to  be  possible.  Upon  this  latter 
point,  however,  some  writers  are  subject  to  criticism.  When 
it  is  known,  for  instance,  that  an  angle  may  be  equal  to  an¬ 
other  angle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  make  an  accurate 
construction  in  order  to  use  that  truth  in  a  demonstration. 

It  would  seem  that  the  moderns  have  the  better  order. 
First,  the  proof,  for  instance,  that  a  line  may  be  perpendicular 
to  another  line ;  then  the  analysis  of  the  relations  upon  which 
the  construction  depends,  and,  lastly,  the  use  of  those  relations 
in  the  mechanical  construction.  The  modern  treatment  of  ra¬ 
tio  and  proportion  is  purely  algebraic,  and  hence  all  geometric 
magnitudes  must  be  measured  exactly  or  approximately  be¬ 
fore  their  ratio  can  be  expressed.  Rectangles  are  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  The  fallacy  of  the  criticism  lies  partly  in  the 
assumption  that  the  numerical  measure  of  a  rectangle  is  its 
area.  Area  is  a  defined  term,  and  has  a  definite  unit,  viz.,  a 
square  having  a  known  unit  for  its  edge.  The  numerical 
measure  of  a  rectangle,  for  instance,  may  be  taken  by  dividing 
it  in  any  way  into  a  number  of  equal  parts.  To  expose  the 
fallacy  in  the  criticism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
demonstration  given. 

To  prove  that  tzvo  rectangles  are  to  each  other  as  the  products 
of  their  bases  by  their  altitudes.  R  and  R'  are  two  rectangles, 
having  for  their  bases  b  and  b'  and  for  their  altitudes  a  and 
a'.  It  is  to  be  proved  that  Construct  a  rectangle,  S, 

with  its  base,  b,  and  its  altitude  a'.  Then  |=“„  since  rec¬ 


tangles  having  equal  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes. 
And  since  rectangles  having  the  same  altitudes  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  bases.  By  multiplying  the  two  equations 
we  eet  5  =  “^'’ 

The  criticism  grants  that  the  right-hand  members  of  the  first 
and  second  equations  can  be  multiplied  together,  “  for  they 
stand  for  numerical  measures  of  lines,  i.  e.,  numbers,”  and  adds, 
“  the  left-hand  members  have  not  been  shown  to  be  capable 
of  being  represented  by  numbers,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
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multiplied  together.”  As  the  character  of  the  members  of 
the  equations  referred  to  is  determined  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  proposition^ from  which  they  are  obtained,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  it. 

To  prove  that  two  rectangles  having  the  same  base  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  their  altitudes. 

Let  R  and  S,  above,  represent  two  rectangles  having  for  their 
bases  b,  and  for  their  altitudes  a  and  a'  respectively.  If  the 
altitudes  are  commensurable,  lay  off  on  each  the  common 
unit.  Suppose  it  to  be  contained  in  a  m  times  and  in  a'  n 
times.  Then 

By  erecting  perpendiculars  to  a  and  a'  at  the  points  of  di¬ 
vision,  rectangles  are  formed.  These  rectangles  are  equal. 
Rectangles  having  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equal. 

R  has  m  rectangles,  and  S  has  n  rectangles.  Hence 

Then 

S  a' 

Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

By  examining  the  above  demonstration,  it  is  apparent  that 
if  a  and  a'  are  numerical  measures  of  lines,  i.  e.,  numbers,  R 
and  S  are  numerical  measures  of  rectangles,  and  hence  numbers. 

To  return  to  the  first  demonstration.  While  the  left-hand 
members  have  been  shown  to  be  numbers,  and  hence  can  be 
multiplied  together,  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  criticism.  The  numbers  represented  by  S  in 
in  the  two  equations  are  not  the  same,  neither  do  they  have 
the  same  unit.*  This  is  apparent  if,  in  the  former  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  construction  of  the  latter  be  made  by  erecting  per¬ 
pendiculars  in  R  and  S  to  a  and  a' ;  in  S  and  R'  to  b  and  b'. 
The  unit  of  R  and  S  is  one  of  the  rectangles  constructed 
in  R,  and  S  equals  n.  The  unit  of  S  and  R'  is  one  of  the 
rectangles  in  R',  and  S  equals,  say,  o.  This  difficulty  may  be 
removed  by  letting  S  equal  o  times  n  rectangles,  and  since 
R  has  an  equal  base  it  must  equal  o  times  m  rectangles. 
Thus  the  ratio  is  unchanged,  and  In  the  same  way 

the  unit  of  S  and  R'  may  be  changed  and  -|>=— . 

S  now  represents  the  same  number  in  each  equation  and  has 
the  same  unit.  R  and  R'  are  numbers  and  have  the  same  unit 
as  S  ;  hence  . 

George  C.  Shutts. 

State  Normal  School, 


Whitewater,  Wis. 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.-V. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  has  a  theoretical  and  also  a  practical 
side.  The  former  will  include  those  general  principles  that 
constitute  the  body  of  doctrine  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
human  mind  from  the  potentiality  of  childhood  to  the  actual¬ 
ity  of  the  fairly  matured  adult.  It  will  also  include  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  elements  of  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion  around  its  organized  idea,  and  the  adjustment  of  these 
elements  in  the  form  of  a  series,  the  sequence  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  educational  doctrine  already  alluded  to.  The 
practical  phase  of  the  teacher’s  work  necessitates  a  familiarity 
with  the  child,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  means  to  a  specific  end. 

These  phases  are  so  distinct  that  the  former  by  no  means 
implies  the  latter.  We  have  but  to  read  the  biographies  of 
some  of  the  great  apostles  of  educational  reform  to  learn  what 
pathetic  practical  failures  may  await  the  theoretical  seer.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  possess  a  native  endowment  of  instinc¬ 
tive  tact  that  guides  them  to  very  considerable  success,  al¬ 
though  psychology  and  pedagogics  are  sealed  books  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  Indeed,  the  crucial  test  of  the  teacher  is 
from  the  practical  rather  than  from  the  theoretical  side.  We 
can  no  more  trust  the  “  natural  ”  teacher  to  his  own  devices, 
however,  than  the  “natural”  physician,  although  the  accumu¬ 
lated  wisdom  of  the  centuries  is  ineffectual  without  more  or 
less  of  the  artistic  endowment.’ 

Holding  these  views,  it  seems  as  absurd  to  organize  a  nor¬ 
mal  school  and  leave  out  the  model,  or  training  department, 
as  to  organize  a  conservatory  of  music  and  omit  all  provisions 
for  finger  exercises  and  vocal  drill.  The  character  of  the 
model  school  must  be  determined  by  the  purposes  to  be  real¬ 
ized  by  its  use.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ends  that  it 
should  observe. 

I.  Normal  students  should  be  in  the  presence  of  children  as 
much  as  possible.  The  real  child  differs  as  widely  from  the 
“  theoretical”  child,  as  the  noisy,  self-assertive,  restless,  every¬ 
day  boy  from  the  demure,  subdued,  undemonstrative  lad  on 
“  company  ”  day.  They  should  meet  them  in  the  halls,  see 
them  at  their  play,  watch  them  in  the  ordinary  evolutions 
of  the  schoolroom — in  short,  should  be  among  them  on 
terms  of  practical  equality,  so  far  as  privileges  are  concerned. 
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They  must  learn  to  respect  the  child’s  “  right  of  way,”  and  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  normal  school  has  its  end  and  aim 
in  the  persons  of  the  little  people  of  the  state  or  nation  who 
are  represented  by  the  children  of  the  model  school. 

2.  The  classes  of  the  training  school  should  be  used  to  give 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  theoretical  instruction.  These 
exercises  should  be  conducted  by  the  critic  teacher,  with 
whom  the  children  are  thoroughly  acquainted.  They  should 
be  a  part  of  their  regular  work,  perfectly  simple  and  natural, 
and  observed  in  silence,  however  strong  the  temptation  to 
laugh  at  the  quaint  reply  or  the  precocity  of  some  phenomenal 
pupil.  They  should  come  early  in  the  course,  but  should  be 
preceded  by  such  instruction  as  will  prepare  the  normal 
pupils  to  understand,  in  some  fair  degree,  their  significance. 
They  should  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  skill  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  critic  teacher,  who  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of  pre-eminent  fitness.  These  exercises  will  not  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  observers  until  they  have  tried  their  hands  at 
the  work  of  instruction.  They  serve  as  models,  however,  and 
will  grow  in  meaning  with  the  widening  experience  of  the 
young  teachers. 

3.  The  model  school  should  afford  the  normal  pupils  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  begin  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
objections  to  this  plan  as  presented  by  Dr.  Payne.*  The 
method  of  procedure  described  by  him  is  certainly  grotesque 
enough  to  merit  contempt.  If  is  so  exceptional  that  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  has  never  seen  its  parallel  in  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  normal  schools.  That  it  is  at  all 
common  is  refuted  by  the  same  experience. 

The  majority  of  the  normal  school  pupils  will  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  district  schools.  They  will  be  left  to  their  own 
devices.  The  occasional  visit  of  the  county  superintendent 
cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  supervision.  If  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools  afford  them  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
management  and  instruction,  those  arts  must  be  acquired,  if 
,  acquired  at  all,  by  the  slow  process  of  unaided  experimenta¬ 
tion.  How  can  normal  school  managers  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  if  they  object  to  pupil¬ 
teaching,  performed  in  the  presence  of  highly  competent  and 
thoroughly  sympathetic  supervisors,  on  the  ground  that  “  chil¬ 
dren  have  rights,”  while  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  “  rights  ” 
•  Educationai,  Revif.w,  II ;  366. 
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of  those  other  children  beyond  the  pale  of  the  model 
school. 

At  least  one  year  of  theoretical  and  observation  work 
should  precede  the  actual  practice  work  of  the  average  normal 
student.  In  many  normal  schools  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  students  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  from  three 
to  thirty  months  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  little  peril 
in  permitting  such  pupils  to  begin  somewhat  earlier. 

These  model  classes  should  be  of  average  size,  and  should 
be  subject  to  substantially  the  same  conditions  that  the 
teacher  will  find  when  he  goes  to  his  chosen  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  meeting  these  classes  at  other  than  the  recitation 
time  should  be  afforded  and  improved,  and  the  close  personal 
relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  teacher  and  pupil 
should  be  realized  as  fully  as  possible.  To  this  end  the  pupil 
teacher  should  remain  with  his  class  for  at  least  one  hour  each 
day  during  three  or  four  months.  Four  or  five  terms  of  such 
practice  teaching,  reaching  through  as  many  grades  of  the 
model  school,  will  give  one  an  experience  that  is  a  fair  pre¬ 
paration  for  independent  work.  Such  a  system  affords  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  to  weed  out  those  incapables  against  whom 
nature  has  closed  the  door  to  success  in  this  calling,  and  will 
thereby  save  them  to  some  other  occupation  and  protect  the 
public  from  serious  injury. 

4.  A  residence  of  two  years  will  put  each  normal  pupil  upon 
reasonably  familiar  footing  with  the  children  in  the  model 
school.  They  may  be  used,  consequently,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  course,  by  members  of  the  senior  class  in  giving  illustra¬ 
tive  exercises  to  their  classmates.  These  exercises  should  be 
thoroughly  criticised  by  the  class,  and  the  merits  and  defects 
clearly  shown  by  the  critic  teacher.  This  is  a  species  of  work 
in  which  school  principals  should  be  especially  skillful,  and 
the  normal  school  should  afford  an  opportunity  for  ample 
preparation. 

5.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  normal  schools  will 
attempt  something  systematic  in  child  study.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  some  localities,  and  an  increased  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  child  life  will  be  one  of  the  results.  The 
model  school,  in  its  various  grades,  is  the  field  in  which  such 
study  will  be  pursued. 

John  W.  Cook. 

State  Normai-  School, 
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EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  PERIODICALS. 

The  Place  of  the  Classical  Languages  in  Modern  Schools. 

Oscar  Browning  in  “  The  Euucational  Times.” 

“There  is  no  subject  which  demands  more  pressing  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  present  day  than  the  place  which  Latin  and 
Greek  shall  hold  in  a  modern  education.  In  discussing  a 
question  of  this  kind,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the 
classical  languages  came  to  hold  the  position  in  English  schools 
which  is  at  present  given  to  them.  Latin  stands  of  course  in 
an  exceptional  position.  It  was  at  one  time  the  common 
language  of  the  civilized  world ;  from  it  some  of  our  most 
important  modern  languages  have  sprung.  Before  these  local 
dialects  grew  into  languages,  Latin  was  the  only  means  of 
intercommunication  between  men  of  letters.  Long  after  this 
period,  almost,  indeed,  unto  our  own  days,  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  was  indispensable  to  a  man  of  learning.  Milton’s 
Tractate  on  Education  is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  compromise  between  the  claims  of  humanism 
and  those  of  realism,  and  to  the  superficial  reader  it  appears 
to  make  too  much  concession  to  the  dead  languages;  but  on 
a  closer  inspection  this  is  seen  not  to  be  the  case.  Cato, 
Columella,  and  Cebes  are  recommended  to  the  young  student, 
not  because  they  are  Latin,  but  because  they  are  written  in 
the  foreign  tongue  which  it  was  at  that  time  essential  to  learn. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that,  when  Milton  wrote,  Latin 
was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  means  of  intercommunication, 
but  also  as  a  training  of  the  mind.  Let  us  see  how  this  came 
about.  The  later  Renaissance,  besides  introducing  into  Europe 
the  study  of  Greek,  gave  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  Latin. 
The  explanation  of  the  best  Latin  classics,  now  for  the  first 
time  possible,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imaginations  of 
men  ;  a  new  discovery  of  Muretus  or  Politian  reverberated 
throughout  Europe  just  as  a  new  discovery  in  science  does  at 
the  present  day.  Admiration  was  followed  by  imitation.  The 
pens  of  scholars  were  employed  in  imitating  the  prose  of 
Cicero  and  the  verse  of  Ovid.  When  this  enthusiasm  was  at 
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its  height,  the  Reformation  came.  It  produced  a  break  not 
only  with  the  old  religion  but  with  the  old  learning.  The 
standard  of  education  throughout  Protestant  Europe  declined. 
In  Protestant  Germany  everything  had  to  be  created  anew. 
The  task  of  doing  this  fell  to  Melancthon,  who  is  justly  called 
the  Preceptor  of  his  country.  Melancthon  was  by  nature  first 
a  scholar  and  then  a  man  of  learning.  He  probably  intended 
to  revive  in  Protestant  schools  that  encyclopedic  education 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  he 
naturally  began  with  the  three  studies  of  the  Trivium — Gram¬ 
mar,  Dialectic,  and  Rhetoric — that  is,  a  minute  study  and  a 
close  imitation  of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin.  The  impulse 
thus  given  to  what  we  call  humanism  was,  as  is  well  known, 
continued  and  made  stronger  by  John  Sturm,  who  was  head¬ 
master  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Strasburg  during  a  large  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  instituted  a  rigid  system  of 
instruction  in  Latin,  and  mainly  in  the  Latin  of  Cicero.  His 
example  was  followed  in  other  countries,  especially  in  England, 
and  the  English  public  schools  of  forty  years  ago  reproduced 
with  considerable  faithfulness  the  system  of  Sturm,  modified 
by  the  later  inventions  of  the  Jesuits.  From  this  slight  sketch 
we  see  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  present  day  has  noth¬ 
ing  very  special  to  recommend  it.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  of 
any  practical  use.  The  faculty  of  writing  Latin  prose,  although 
much  valued  in  examinations,  is  of  no  particular  service.  The 
time  is  past  when  every  platform  speech  must  contain  a 
quotation  from  Vergil  or  Horace.  The  modern  judgment 
upon  Greek  and  Latin  writers  has  reversed  that  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  style  of  Cicero  is  discredited  ;  Lucretius  and 
Catullus  are  preferred  to  Vergil  and  Ovid.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  education,  we  might  readily  dispense  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Classics  in  the  original  tongue. 

“The  study  of  Latin  is  generally  defended  on  other  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  considered  hopeless  to  attack  it ;  the 
glamour  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  hangs  over  us,  and  there  are 
many  who  consider  the  difference  between  a  learned  and  an  un¬ 
learned  man  to  be  marked  by  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
Latin.  Secondly,  it  is  the  acknowledged  parent  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  languages,  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  best  avenue 
to  their  attainment;  and  lastly,  Latin  grammar  has  been  so 
thoroughly  elaborated,  and  is  capable  of  being  so  completely 
taught,  that  it  has  often  been  taken  as  the  type  to  which  all 
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other  grammars  should  conform.  At  the  same  time,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Latin  sentence  are  not  indigenous  to  any 
modern  tongue,  and  there  is  no  modern  language,  except  Ice¬ 
landic,  which  has  not  been  injured  by  its  influence.  If  one  of 
the  dead  languages  had  to  be  given  up,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
choose  that  it  should  be  Latin.  Everything  that  is  really 
valuable  in  humanistic  education  comes  to  us  from  Greek,  and 
from  Greek  alone. 

“  Let  us  now  trace  the  history  of  this  second  language.  We 
may  consider  that  Greek  was  very  little  studied  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Dante  probably  knew  nothing  of  it ;  Aristotle  was  read 
by  the  Schoolmen  in  a  Latin  version  of  an  Arabic  translation 
of  the  Greek  original.  The  study  of  this  language  did  not  be¬ 
come  general  until  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  1453  ;  the  second  Renaissance  was  deeply  affected  by 
it ;  but  it  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  first.  What  I  have 
said  before  of  Latin,  in  this  epoch  of  history,  may  be  repeated, 
with  equal  truth,  of  Greek.  It  was  studied  with  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  throughout  the  civilized  world ;  a  new  reading  or  a 
new  version  spread  like  wildfire  through  Europe.  The  study 
of  Greek,  as  well  as  that  of  Latin,  fascinated  not  only  by  its 
intrinsic  value,  but  appealed  to  that  love  of  excitement  and 
notoriety  which  will  always  deeply  sway  the  human  heart. 
The  Reformation  had  an  influence  in  developing  the  study  of 
Greek,  as  we  have  shown  above ;  and  it  assumed,  together 
with  Latin,  a  larger  importance,  even  in  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe,  than  was  ever  contemplated  for  it.  By  the 
time  that  Ratich  and  Comenius  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
with  their  teaching  of  realism,  which  was  destined  to  have  so 
much  influence  on  education,  the  yoke  of  the  humanities  was 
so  firmly  fixed  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  off.  The  Catholic 
reaction  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  favorable  to 
educational  reform.  The  political  troubles  of  the  same  epoch 
prevented  energetic  action  in  Protestant  countries.  The 
apathy  of  the  eighteenth  century  succeeded  to  the  wars  and 
rebellions  of  its  predecessor.  The  agitations  due  to  the  F rench 
Revolution,  and  to  Napoleon,  again  prevented  improvement, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  been  until  our  own  day  that  we  have 
had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  review  our  educational  system, 
and  to  see  whether  it  corresponds  with  the  demands  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

“  If  what  I  have  said  about  the  historical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
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tion  be  true,  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  cannot  claim  any 
special  importance  on  the  score  either  of  antiquity  or  of  de¬ 
liberate  choice.  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  study  of  language,  as 
such,  any  great  prestige  to  recommend  it.  The  Greeks  them¬ 
selves,  who  were  not  a  badly  educated  people,  learnt  no  other 
language  but  their  own  ;  their  very  name  for  foreigners  implied 
that  in  their  opinion  they  talked  gibberish.  The  Romans 
learned  Greek,  not  so  much  as  a  linguistic  exercise,  as  for  the 
sake  of  studying  Greek  literature.  Horace  advises  his  readers 
to  pore  over  Greek  examples  night  and  day,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
once  advised  two  undergraduate  nephews  to  steep  themselves 
in  Plato.  Greek  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  influence 
over  the  forms  of  Latin  sentences.  Caesar,  the  greatest  of  all 
Latin  writers,  was  purely  Roman.  Cicero  learned  his  style  we 
know  not  where ;  probably  in  Asia,  certainly  not  at  Athens. 
The  Greeks  derived  their  culture  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  Egyptian  priests  knew  Greek  than 
that  Greek  travelers  knew  Egyptian.  The  Greeks  and  the 
French  have  left  us  a  splendid  example  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  that  is  of 
no  value  in  determining  the  utility  of  learning  an  ancient 
tongue. 

“  Still  I  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the  great  educational 
effect  of  the  study  of  Greek.  No  language  compares  with  it 
as  a  vehicle  for  thought.  If  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  field  of 
Greek  literature,  what  a  diversity  lies  before  us.  Each  writer 
that  has  come  down  to  us  has  his  own  distinct  individuality, 
so  that  the  Greek  scholar  writing  the  language  does  not  simply 
write  Greek,  but  imitates  the  diction  of  Homer  or  Plato  or 
Thucydides,  of  Sophocles  or  of  Herodotus.  The  language, 
besides  being  beautiful  and  musical  in  itself,  full  of  variety  and 
of  diversity  of  tone,  fits  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it  as  closely 
as  a  glove  fits  the  hand.  Lord  Macaulay  said  in  his  later 
years  that  he  never  read  Thucydides  without  a  feeling  of 
despair.  The  construction  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible.  As  we  read  we  penetrate  without  difficulty  into  the 
subtle  shades  of  meaning,  but  we  cannot  translate  intelligibly 
without  a  long  periphrasis.  The  exercise  of  making  out  an 
author  of  this  kind  gives  strength  and  pliancy  to  the  intellect, 
which  could  hardly  be  gained  by  reading  any  number  of  Times 
leading  articles,  admirably  as  they  are  composed.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  tracing,  throughout  their  ramifications, 
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the  subtle  arguments  of  Plato’s  dialogues.  I  am  myself  under 
deep  obligations  to  this  kind  of  training.  My  master  at  school 
was  very  fond  of  reading  Thucydides  with  me.  I  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  never  to  learn  the  lesson,  and  when  ‘  put  on  ’ 
had  to  make  out  the  sense  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I 
adopted  an  ingenious  device  to  gain  time.  My  master  was  a 
very  able  man,  of  well  filled  and  discursive  mind.  At  any 
provocation  he  would  go  off  into  talks  on  general  subjects 
of  a  most  stimulating  and  interesting  nature,  and  of  different 
length.  I,  therefore,  treated  him  as  Meilanion  treated  Ata- 
lanta.  Keeping  my  finger  on  the  sentence  which  I  had  last 
construed,  I  strained  every  effort  to  work  ahead.  If  my  tutor’s 
discourse  was  coming  to  an  end,  I  dropped  another  apple,  for 
I  had  got  to  know  precisely  how  much  each  subject  was  good 
for — one,  two,  or  three  minutes.  The  valuable  breathing  space 
was  utilized  by  me  to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  end  I  gained  far 
more  by  not  having  learned  my  lesson  than  I  should  ever  have 
gained  if  I  had  prepared  it.  The  modern  plan  is,  I  believe,  to 
put  up  the  crib  before  you,  to  compare  alternately  the  crib 
with  the  original,  and  the  original  with  the  crib,  and  to  note 
whether  the  translator  has  done  his  work  efficiently.  If  Greek 
were  to  disappear,  this  training  would  be  lost,  but  at  present 
how  few  obtain  it,  and  how  seldom  is  the  study  of  Greek 
defended  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  just  advanced ! 

“In  order  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  place 
which  the  classical  languages  should  occupy  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion,  we  must  take  a  general  survey  of  the  present  condition 
of  knowledge.  All  education  which  is  worth  the  name  should 
conduce  to  a  definite  end.  But,  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  master  to  pronounce  at  any  given  moment  what 
particular  end  he  was  aiming  at  in  the  education  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  boy.  The  education  of  our  public  schools,  which  gives 
the  tone  to  all  other  forms  of  secondary  education,  has  never 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision.  VVe  have  retained  the 
old  classical  basis,  which  was  once  an  end  in  itself,  and  we 
have  added  to  it  mathematics,  modern  languages,  history,  and 
science.  We  attempt  to  embrace  everything  and  to  surrender 
nothing.  We  do  not  even  allow  specialization,  because  in  our 
public  schools  questions  of  discipline  and  even  questions  of 
society  are  quite  as  pressing  as  questions  of  education.  There 
arises  therefore  an  internecine  strife  between  these  conflicting 
claims;  each  study  obtains  what  it  can  in  the  struggle;  and. 
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as  when  thieves  fall  out  honest  men  come  by  their  own,  so, 
while  masters  are  squabbling  as  to  what  they  shall  teach, 
athletics  and  amusements,  which  have  a  clear  and  simple  end 
in  view,  and  which  always  know  their  own  minds,  step  in  and 
occupy  the  field.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  thirty 
years  ago,  the  most  crying  want  in  the  education  of  the  present 
day  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  principal  and  what  is 
subordinate. 

“  Now  it  appears  on  investigation  that  there  are  four  main 
lines  on  which  education  may  be  based:  the  classical,  the 
mathematical,  the  scientific,  and  the  line  of  modern  literature. 
This  last  has  never  been  developed  to  the  fulness  of  its  power, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  very  wide  extension.  Let 
us  leave  it  alone  for  the  present,  and  say  a  few  words  about 
the  educational  value  of  the  first  three.  What  effect  do  they 
severally  produce  upon  the  mind,  regarding  them  as  organa 
or  instruments  of  thought  ?  Science  makes  great  pretensions 
for  itself  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  told 
us  that  it  is  the  only  subject  worth  learning.  It  bases  its 
claims  partly  ypon  its  intrinsic  importance — asserting  that, 
whereas  in  other  subjects  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  in  science  the  very  smallest  modicum  of  knowledge  has 
its  own  definite  value — partly  upon  the  stimulus  which  it  gives 
to  the  faculty  of  observation,  but  principally  upon  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  conclusions.  It  claims  to  teach  what  is,  to  believe 
in  nothing,  to  ask  its  learners  to  believe  in  nothing  which  can¬ 
not  be  seen,  weighed,  and  handled. 

“  Now,  it  is  in  this  very  striving  after  certainty  that  the 
weakness  of  science  lies.  In  all  departments  of  human  specu¬ 
lation,  just  in  proportion  as  we  become  certain  we  become 
false.  The  mind  of  man  is  incapable  of  ascertaining  absolute 
truth  upon  any  subject ;  all  it  can  reach  to  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
the  Creator  could  give  an  account  of  the  universe  which  He 
has  created,  it  would  correspond  in  any  particular  to  what  we 
imagined  that  we  knew  about  it.  We  have  long  ago  learnt 
that  time  and  space  have  no  real  existence,  but  are  merely 
limitations  of  our  own  minds.  The  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  are  at  present  accounted 
for  by  what  we  call  the  Law  of  Gravity,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  reckoned  as  a  triumph  of  inductive  reasoning.  But  if  our 
faculties  were  enlarged  even  to  a  comparatively  small  degree. 
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we  might  find  that  these  motions  are  capable  of  an  entirely 
different  explanation.  Scientific  generalizations  are  nothing 
more  than  attempts  to  comprehend,  under  a  single  expression, 
facts  or  phenomena  which  are  thus  more  easily  apprehended 
and  remembered.  To  say  that  they  are  truths  is  to  beg  an 
important  question,  and  still  more  to  say  that  they  are  the 
only  truths.  In  the  most  complicated  affairs  of  life  we  make 
no  such  claim  to  certainty.  In  law  and  politics,  in  love  and 
war,  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  probabilities.  The 
same  also  is  true  of  the  deepest  questions  of  religion,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  seen  to  the  unseen.  A  mode  of  reasoning, 
therefore,  which  is  based  on  certainty  has  not  only  a  narrow 
scope,  but  the  habit  of  using  it  unfits  the  mind  for  the  solution 
of  those  most  important  questions  which  can  be  decided  by 
probability  alone.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  highest 
scientific  minds — those  of  Darwin  or  Huxley — do  not  make 
use  of  probability  in  their  investigations,  but  this  privilege  is 
reserved  for  the  chiefs  alone.  Science  claims  to  be  a  good 
training  for  the  rank  and  file,  because  it  is  certain  ;  this  very 
certainty,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  a  bad  training. 

“  A  similar  charge  may  with  good  cause  be  brought  against 
mathematics.  They  teach  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  but 
they  do  not,  except  in  their  highest  developments,  stimulate 
the  imagination,  or  accustom  the  mind  to  that  familiarity  with 
probabilities  which  is  after  all  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
which  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  acquiring.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  is  that  their  study  does 
develop  this  habit  of  mind  to  a  very  great  degree.  Let  me 
take  two  examples.  Suppose  that  a  number  of  students  trans¬ 
late  a  passage  of  Shakespeare  into  Greek  iambics.  A  com¬ 
petent  scholar  will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  merit  among  the  several  versions,  and  there 
would  be  found  a  consensus  amongst  competent  scholars  on 
these  points  which  would  astonish  anyone  who  was  not  familiar 
with  such  matters.  Yet  if  for  some  reason  or  other  the  decision 
of  these  judges  were  disputed  in  a  court  of  law,  they  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  assign  reasons  for  their  opinion 
which  would  satisfy  the  average  intelligence  of  a  British  jury. 
Probably  no  reason  could  be  given  which  would  not  break 
down  under  the  cross-examination  of  an  experienced  counsel. 
Yet  the  opinion  would  be  no  less  valid  for  that ;  it  would  be 
based  upon  an  absolutely  certain  instinct,  derived  from  the 
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habit  of  weighing  probabilities,  which  had  become  a  second 
nature.  Again,  if  a  particular  emendation  is  suggested  in  a 
corrupt  passage  of  a  Greek  play,  a  practised  scholar  would 
be  able  to  assert  that  a  particular  reading  must  be  the  right 
one,  or  perhaps,  more  often,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the 
right  one,  yet  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  explain  in 
words  precisely  the  reasons  which  determined  this  decision.  It 
is  this  power  of  training  a  careful  and  well-balanced  judgment 
that  gives  to  classical  studies  their  special  and  peculiar  value. 

“  I  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  of  the 
three  curricula  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  scientific,  the 
mathematical,  and  the  classical,  the  last  is  by  far  the  best,  if 
it  is  applied  to  a  mind  suited  to  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  at  an  early  age  whether  a  boy  is  likely  to  turn  out  a 
scholar  or  not.  The  class  of  mind  which  attaches  a  value  to 
language,  and  is  capable  of  appreciating  minute  differences  of 
style  and  idiom,  is  one  which  reveals  itself  by  unmistakable 
signs. 

“  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  school  of  educationists  who  think 
that  all  natural  tendencies  should  be  repressed,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  special  faculty  is  a  reason  rather  for  repressing,  or 
as  it  is  called,  correcting  it,  than  for  developing  it.  This  I  do 
not  believe.  Observation  of  growing  minds  has  taught  me 
long  since  that  more  time  is  gained,  and  the  best  results  are 
produced,  by  training  the  mind  in  that  direction  to  which 
nature  points,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  is  the 
best  means  of  strengthening  all  the  rest.  But  of  this  classical 
curriculum,  Greek  is  the  most  important  part.  Greek  is  not 
only  more  educative  than  Latin,  but  is  far  more  suited  to  be 
learned  by  tender  minds.  Greek  not  only  appeals  to  the 
mature  intellect  by  its  subtlety  and  refinement,  but,  by  a  cer- 
tain  childishness  and  simplicity,  to  the  intelligence  of  a  boy 
or  girl.  It  is  difficult  in  Latin  to  find  any  classical  author 
which  is  really  suited  for  beginners.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
child  will  take  quite  naturally  to  the  Odyssey.  The  way  of 
telling  the  story  suits  it,  and  there  is  charm  in  the  narrative, 
which  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  Therefore,  I  say  fearlessly  that 
if  classical  education  is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  one  of  the 
two  classical  languages  has  to  be  sacrificed,  I  would  rather  it 
were  Latin  than  Greek.  Also,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
standard  of  classical  education  being  seriously  lowered  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Greek. 
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“  When  I  had  an  opportunity,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  of  examining  the  education  given  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  schools,  I  was  horrified  at  the  low  standard  then  attained 
in  the  Greek  language — and  I  may  say  in  the  Latin  also. 
Scholarship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  almost  unknown  in 
France  and  Italy,  although  it  then  held  its  own  in  Germany, 
which  was  indeed  a  model  to  other  nations  in  this  respect. 
In  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  agi¬ 
tation  began  against  the  study  of  Greek,  similar  to  that  which 
is  now  going  on  in  England.  The  University  of  Paris  was  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and 
surrendered  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject.  The  Jesuits — a 
very  powerful  and  independent  teaching  body — were  able  to 
keep  to  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  education  of  the 
Jesuits  took  a  very  high  position  in  France,  and  left  the  Uni¬ 
versity  far  behind.  Indeed,  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  Jesuit  teaching  had  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  You  will  have  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  Greek  should  continue  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  classical  education  as  long  as  that  education 
is  preserved,  and  that  to  give  it  up  would  probably  prove  the 
deathblow  of  what  is  called  scholarship  in  England,  and  would 
seriously  tend  to  lower  the  whole  standard  of  the  higher  cul¬ 
ture. 

“  In  conclusion  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  quote  the 
eloquent  words  of  a  friend  of  my  own :  ‘Greek  and  Latin  live. 
They  live  in  the  first  place  by  the  existence  of  modern 
tongues  which  more  or  less  exactly  reproduce  them,  and  for 
the  study  of  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  Greek,  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  ancient  forms  gives  immense  facilities.  They 
live  because  the  books  which  are  written  in  Greek  and  in 
Latin  are  still  eagerly  and  constantly  read  by  thousands  of 
readers  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Do  not  the  same' 
emotions  which  thrill  the  reader  who  surrenders  himself  to  the 
magic  of  Shakespeare,  still  wake  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
studies  the  words  put  together  ages  ago  by  Homer  and 
i^schylus,  by  Lucretius  and  Vergil  ?  Is  it  a  dead  language 
which  in  Horace  furnishes  the  apt  and  unsurpassed  expression 
of  a  thousand  thoughts  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words?  Is  there  any  sign  of  death  in  the  flexible  and  accurate 
language  in  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  still 
speak  to  students  of  ecclesiastical  lore,  or  the  great  jurists  of 
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Justinian’s  reign  still  expound  the  principles  of  their  noble 
science  for  the  benefit  of  youths  studious  of  learning?  The 
power  to  endure  through  long  series  of  centuries  is  a  sign  not 
of  death  but  of  vitality;  and  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak 
of  a  language  as  dead  which  has  preserved  for  us,  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  their  original  fire,  those  scattered  remnants  of  Sappho 
which  sparkle  like  jewels  on  “  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all 
time.”  An  abuse  of  terms:  for  it  is  no  answer  to  criticism  to 
say  that  “a  dead  language”  is  merely  a  convenient  synonym 
for  a  language  which  is  no  longer  currently  spoken  among 
men.  The  phrase,  like  most  phrases,  inevitably  implies  a  cer¬ 
tain  atitude  toward  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  What¬ 
ever  meaning  it  may  originally  have  had,  it  serves  to  fortify 
and  emphasize  the  contemptuous  attitude  toward  classical 
studies  which  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  our  own  century; 
and,  to  do  their  work  properly,  the  words  “  dead  languages” 
should  be  amplified,  as  in  men’s  minds  they  often  are,  into  the 
complete  and  rounded  phrase  fathered  on  Cobbett  by  the 
authors  of  the  “  Rejected  Addresses.”  I  prefer  to  speak  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  par  excellence  “  the  living  languages” — hold¬ 
ing  that  no  languages  are  more  truly  alive  than  those  by  the 
reintroduction  'of  which  into  the  studies  of  educated  men 
Europe  was  rescued  from  darkness  and  brought  into  the  paths 
of  reform,  and  which  have  ever  since  been  heard  in  the  courts 
and  classrooms  of  our  great  centers  of  education — and  freely 
accepting  that  attitude  toward  Latin  and  Greek  which  the 
reversal  of  the  common  phrase  may  seem  to  imply.’ 

“  I  must  now  pass  to  another  subject.  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  my  lecture  that  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  four 
possible  courses  of  study  in  these  modern  days :  the  classical 
and  the  mathematical,  the  scientific,  and  the  course  based  upon 
the  study  of  modern  literature.  The  last  of  these  has  yet  to  be 
created  ;  but  I  believe  that  if  it  were  properly  developed  it 
would  be  found  to  be,  in  educative  effect  and  instructive  value, 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  other  three.  A  serious  attempt  was 
made  some  thirty  years  ago  to  introduce  this  method  of  study 
into  France.  It  was  organized  by  M,  Duruy,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  was  warmly  supported  by  his  sovereign, 
Napoleon  III.  It  received  the  somewhat  insufficient  name  of 
‘  Enseignement  Secondaire  Special.’  But  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  special  books  had  to 
be  written  for  it ;  it  was  then  discovered  that  there  were  no 
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competent  teachers,  and  a  normal  school  had  to  be  founded  in 
which  the  necessary  instructors  might  be  trained.  The  scheme 
had  proceeded  no  further  than  this  when  the  Second  Empire 
was  overthrown,  although  I  believe  that  something  has  been 
done  to  carry  out  the  scheme  by  the  present  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  central  idea  of  such  an  education  is  that  it  should 
fit  a  man  for  the  problems  and  the  work  of  modern  life  ;  that  it 
should  not  be  scientific,  nor  mathematical,  nor  professional.  It 
should  deal — as  classical  education  deals — with  that  higher 
preparatory  education  which  ought,  in  any  case,  to  precede  the 
training  for  professional  or  bread-winning  work.  A  man  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  it  would  understand  the  best  thought,  the  best  litera¬ 
ture,  the  best  art  of  his  day  ;  he  would  be  acquainted  with  the 
problems  with  which  the  world  has  to  deal — political,  social, 
and  moral ;  he  would  be  cosmopolitan  in  taste  and  culture  ;  he 
would  be  at  home  in  any  civilized  country  ;  and  his  interest 
in  the  life  which  he  had  to  live,  and  the  environment  in  which 
he  would  move,  would  not  be  depressed  and  overweighted 
with  the  burden  of  an  exhausted  erudition.  There  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  general  ignorance  of  many  great 
classical  scholars;  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  put  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  modern  world.  If  you  speak  to  them  of  poli¬ 
tics,  they  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  an  animal  in  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Gardens.  Grote  was  a  politician  before  he  was  a  historian  ; 
Gibbon  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  experience  he 
acquired  as  a  member  of  Parliament;  but  Curtius,  the  German 
historian  of  Greece,  is  a  mere  scholar — he  describes  events  by 
skillfully  piecing  together  texts  from  various  authors,  but  he 
has  no  skill  in  animating  details  with  the  life  of  action.  Heine 
visited  Poland,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  that  country  which  is  said  never  to  have  been  surpassed  in 
truth  and  in  insight.  This  is  what  I  should  wish  a  scholar 
trained  in  modern  literature  to  be  able  to  do.  He  should 
possess  the  linguistic  faculty  of  a  Russian,  the  political  under¬ 
standing  of  an  American,  the  erudition  of  a  German,  and  the 
common  sense  and  sound  judgment  of  an  Englishman ;  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  thrown  away  in  his  education,  nothing  should 
be  regretted  or  thought  better  of  when  forgotten.  He  should 
not  begin  his  education  with  a  laborious  scaffolding  framed  out 
of  a  dead  past ;  he  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known.  He  should  study  the  past  only  to  understand  the 
present  better.  I  would,  as  in  a  classical  education,  begin 
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with  the  study  of  languages ;  the  pupil  should  learn  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  as  many  English  children  learn  them 
from  their  nurses  or  their  governesses  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  I  would  aim  at  the  production  of  a  scholar’s  perfection. 
The  pupil  should  grind  at  grammar  and  toil  at  translation  and 
composition  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  severest  test. 

“  He  should  also  be  made  to  feel  that  the  principal  use  of 
language  is  as  a  key  to  literature;  that  the  value  of  speaking  for¬ 
eign  tongues  lies  in  its  giving  access  to  the  thoughts  of  men ; 
he  should  know  his  Dante  as  well  as  a  scholar  trained  in  our 
Universities  knows  his  ^schylus,  his  Sophocles,  his  Euripides  ; 
he  should  have  studied  with  diligence  and  enthusiasm  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  Racine  and  Pascal ;  but  the  main  training  of  his 
mind  I  would  draw  from  history,  and  especially  political  his¬ 
tory.  During  a  life  of  more  than  thirty  years  spent  in  educa¬ 
tion  at  school  and  University,  I  have  had  full  experience  of  the 
educative  influence  both  of  classics  and  history,  and  every  year 
that  I  have  taught  history  at  the  University,  has  given  me  a 
stronger  faith  in  it  as  a  means  of  the  higher  education.  Set¬ 
ting  aside  those  students  who  have  a  marked  aptitude  for  the 
moral  or  the  natural  sciences,  or  who  are  gifted  with  that  pe¬ 
culiar  insight  into  the  properties  of  language  which  fits  them 
to  be  classical  scholars — and  these  classes  form  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole — I  know  of  no  study  which  produces  such  results 
as  history,  provided  only  that  the  history  be  properly  taught. 
Even  in  pupils  of  a  lower  order  of  intelligence,  the  frivolous 
boy  is  turned  by  this  study  into  a  thoughtful  man.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  essentially  a  manly  study.  The 
schoolboy  coming  to  the  university,  if  he  submits  himself  to 
classical  training,  has  merely  to  repeat  the  exercises  of  his 
childhood.  If  he  devotes  himself  to  history,  he  is  introduced 
at  once  to  those  studies  and  those  considerations  on  which 
the  most  mature  men  are  accustomed  to  exercise  their  minds. 
History  may,  of  course,  by  bad  teaching,  be  degraded  into  a 
mere  effort  of  the  memory,  but  if  the  political  side  is  kept 
clearly  in  view,  and  the  student  is  accustomed  to  trace 
events  to  their  causes,  to  explain  the  present  by  the  past, 
to  distinguish  in  the  records  of  ancient  times  what  is  per¬ 
manent  from  what  is  temporary,  what  is  essential  from 
what  is  accidental,  he  is  likely  to  acquire  a  robustness 
of  intellect  which  few  other  studies  can  give.  History 
also  calls  out  what  I  have  before  described  as  the  highest  or- 
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ganon  of  thought,  the  power  of  balancing  probabilities.  In 
history  there  is  no  certainty  either  of  prediction  or  of  judg¬ 
ment,  or  even  of  the  narration  of  facts.  ‘  Do  not  read  his¬ 
tory  to  me,’  said  Bolingbroke ;  ‘  I  know  that  must  be  false.’ 
False  ft  is  if  tried  by  the  test  of  science ;  true  in  the 
highest  sense  if  measured  by  that  standard  of  probability 
which  is  the  only  criterion  within  the  grasp  of  weak  and  fal¬ 
lible  man. 

“  This  modern  literary  training,  based  on  the  highest  use 
of  language,  culminating  sometimes  in  history,  and  some¬ 
times  in  philosophy,  will,  I  believe,  be  the  training  of  the 
future,  if  in  the  future  the  highest  intellectual  training  is  to 
exist  at  all.  Let  us,  therefore,  begin  it  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Science  is  claiming  every  day  a  larger  scope;  she  is  spreading 
her  influence  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  extinguishing  fancy, 
imagination,  and  belief,  hardening  the  mind  against  those 
eternal  voices  which  can  only  be  heard  in  whispers.  If  we 
would  protect  mankind  from  a  mental  leprosy  whose  influence 
may  last  for  centuries,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  literature,  in  its  widest  sense,  can  give  us.  There¬ 
fore,  while  I  believe  that  it  is,  at  present,  most  important  that 
Greek  and  Latin  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  public  schools,  and  that  of  the  two  Greek  is 
more  important  than  Latin,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  liter¬ 
ary  education,  of  which  classical  education  is  a  branch,  cannot 
hold  its  own  against  the  advancing  tide  of  science,  unless  it 
call  to  its  aid  the  literature  and  the  literary  thought  of  the 
modern  world.  This  can  best  be  done  by  establishing  a  new 
kind  of  literary  education,  in  which  not  only  Greek,  but  per¬ 
haps  also  Latin,  has  no  place.” 


IX. 


REVIEWS. 

Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits. — By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Great  Educators  Series  ;  edited  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1892,  pp.  x, 
298.  Price  $1.00. 

This  work  places  before  the  English-speaking  public,  for 
the  first  time  in  an  English  dress,  the  educational  system  of 
the  famous  Society  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  Its 
value,  therefore,  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  unique, 
inasmuch  as  it  sets  forth  the  historical  development  and 
analysis  of  the  greatest  pedagogical  system  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Jesuit  educational  method 
is  a  system  par  excellence,  from  those  great  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  its  perennial  sources  to  the  minutest  detail 
of  its  development  in  its  practical  workings.  In  examining  it 
as  herein  portrayed,  one  is  struck  with  what  we  have  never 
seen  in  any  other  method,  the  perfect  combination  of  theory 
with  practice.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  manner  of 
its  growth  and  establishment,  as  sketched  with  graphic  and 
familiar  hand  by  the  author,  we  find  the  secret  of  this  marvel¬ 
ous  harmonizing  of  the  ideal  with  the  real  in  the  historical 
fact  that  the  system  is  the  living  outgrowth  of  its  founder’s 
personal  experience  through  a  period  of  many  years,  and  the 
subsequent  elaboration  of  the  Society’s  pedagogical  wisdom 
gathered  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  times  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

The  author  devotes  the  first  half  of  his  work  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  fact.  The  historical  genesis  of  the  Society  is 
sketched  in  broad  lines  from  the  wounding  of  the  Cavalier, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  on  the  ramparts  of  Pampeluna,  to  the 
completion  of  the  famous  Ratio  Stiidiornm  under  the  Society’s 
fifth  General  Superior,  Father  Claudius  Aquaviva.  In  reading 
this  account  I  am  impressed  with  the  ineradicable  stamp  of 
St.  Ignatius’  personality  upon  his  order,  and  how  wonderfully 
its  members,  guided  and  molded  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  him,  are  gradually  assimilated  to  his  spirit  and  his  purpose. 
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There  could  be  no  clearer  evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
founder  than  in  this  result,  wherein  he  perpetuates  himself  in 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  marvelous  Institute.  In  this, 
also,  humanly  speaking,  we  may  find  the  secret  of  its  per¬ 
petuity  and  its  actual  prosperity  in  the  face  of  an  unremitting 
and  vindictive  hostility ;  for  never  from  the  time  of  its  birth 
to  the  present  day,  when  out  of  twenty-two  provinces  it  is 
proscribed  in  eleven,  has  the  Society,  in  one  place  or  another, 
been  free  from  political  persecution,  not  to  speak  of  the  con¬ 
stant  antagonism  of  other  forces,  against  which,  in  the  mind 
of  its  founder,  it  is  ever  destined  to  wage  war.  Indeed,  Ignatius, 
bred  a  soldier  and  inured  to  warfare,  conceived  his  great  Insti¬ 
tute  on  militant  lines.  He  destined  it  to  be  the  great  fighting 
body  of  the  Church,  with  the  evident  forecast  that  it  would 
find  itself,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  ever  in  battle  array 
against  the  Philistines  of  this  world.  Instituted  for  war,  pre¬ 
pared  for  war,  organized  as  an  army — nay,  the  van  of  an  army 
in  the  intellectual  field — it  thrives  under  the  very  conditions 
which  are  often  calculated  by  its  enemies  for  its  destruction. 

Education  was  the  great  purpose  of  its  institution,  and  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  field  of  its  work.  It  was  the  first  systematization 
of  an  educational  method.  It  was  the  first  synthesis  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  first  complete 
organization  of  all  those  forces  and  methods  by  which  human 
faculties  and  powers  arc  led  out  and  developed  in  that  sym¬ 
metry  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  human 
character.  Its  whole  philosophy  lies  in  the  recognition  of 
man  not  only  as  an  intellectual  being  with  the  faculty  of 
knowing  truth,  but  as  a  spiritual  being  with  freedom  to  seek 
virtue.  The  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  the  powers  of  the  will  constitutes  education,  and  this 
in  view  of  man’s  eternal  destiny.  With  this  end  as  the  objective 
point,  the  selection  of  means  becomes  clear.  A  body  of  men 
welded  into  a  unit  by  a  common  purpose,  a  common  plan,  and 
a  common  rule,  and  withal  formed  upon  spiritual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  lines  to  lead  simultaneously  to  the  soundest  virtue 
and  the  most  solid  learning,  were  to  be  the  perfect  instru¬ 
ments  of  education.  A  religious  body  could  alone  fulfill  the 
task,  and  this  a  religious  body  whose  members  are  vowed  to 
perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience:  to  chastity  as  the 
highest  exemplification  of  virtue;  to  obedience  as  the  bond 
of  rule ;  to  poverty  as  the  dispensers  of  spiritual  and  intel- 
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lectual  gifts,  which  are  not  to  be  measured  by  things  material, 
and  so  cannot  be  valued  with  the  price  of  this  world’s  goods. 
Hence  in  regard  to  this  latter  point  St.  Ignatius’  axiom  is 
that  education  on  the  part  of  the  Society  is  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  gratuitous ;  for,  as  the  author  well  remarks,  “  It  is 
quite  evident  that  religious  poverty  gave  the  key  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  a  key  I  may  add  which  recent  pedagogy  seems  to  have 
hopelessly  lost. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  or  Method  of  Stud¬ 
ies,  is  the  development  of  the  master.  The  principle  here 
acted  upon  is,  as  the  author  himself  quotes,  the  Aristotelian 
maxim:  Perfectum  est,  quod generat  simile  sibi,  the  perfect  be¬ 
gets  its  like.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  master  will  depend 
the  formation  of  the  pupil.  A  poor  master  will  never  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  pupil,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  master 
the  best  of  pupils  become  irredeemably  perverted.  How  much 
education  has  suffered  and  does  now  suffer  at  the  hands  of  in¬ 
competent  masters  is  an  open  secret,  and  as  long  as  masters 
measure  their  work  by  their  pecuniary  recompense  we  may 
look  for  imperfect  ideals  under  the  domination  of  unworthy 
motives.  The  religious  character  in  the  Jesuit  method  raises 
the  motive  to  the  supernatural,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  long 
and  exhaustive  training  of  the  master  by  thirteen  years  of 
preparation  insures  his  thoroughness  and  competency.  Hence 
the  stress  laid  upon  the  formation  of  the  master  in  the  Ratio 
Studiorum.  Indeed  the  training  of  the  master  seems  to  be  its 
chief  object.  Upon  this  point  it  is  copiously  thorough,  fore¬ 
seeing  that  the  result  of  the  Society’s  educational  work  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  soundness  and  completeness  of  the  master’s 
formation.  The  culmination  of  the  method  lies  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  master,  and  in  this  relation  one  observes  that  it 
never  contemplates  an  interruption  in  the  educational  grades 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Each  lowest  grade  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  respective  highest,  the  consummation  being  in  the 
perfect  master,  all  below  leading  by  graduation  to  the  thor¬ 
oughly-educated  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  the 
man  with  every  faculty  fully  developed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
possessed  of  the  solidest  learning.  As  a  result,  all  a^ng  the 
line  there  is  a  constant  drawing  out,  especially  in  fne  lower 
grades,  rather  than  a  putting  in,  until  we  come  to  the  highest 
grades,  when  the  faculties  are  sufficiently  strengthened  to 
carry  the  burden  of  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  trained  to 
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the  necessary  agility  to  wield  the  weighty  instrument  with 
facility.  The  crowning  point  is  the  learned  man,  with  the 
strength  of  the  trained  athlete  to  put  both  strength  and 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  notice  in  the  author’s  work  a  delightful  sprinkling  of  that 
Attic  salt  which  gives  a  relish  to  otherwise  dry  material. 
The  science  of  pedagogics  is  never  a  lively  subject,  but  the 
author  of  Loyola  has  exhibited  a  rare  grace  and  skill  in  dress¬ 
ing  his  matter  to  the  taste  of  the  literary  connoisseur. 

CONDE  B.  Pallen. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  History  and  Science  of  Education.  For  Institutes,  Normal  Schools, 

Reading  Circles,  and  the  Private  Self-Instruction  of  Teachers. — By  William  J. 

Shoup,  M.  S.  New  York;  American  Book  Co.,  i8qi,  pp.  315.  Price  $1.00. 

“  Empiricism  and  Beyond”  is  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  of 
this  remarkable  book.  In  the  remaining  pages,  “  Empiricism  ” 
is  well  represented,  but  ”  Beyond”  will  be  looked  for  in  vain. 
It  is  only  speaking  the  plain  truth  to  say  that  it  is  an  utterly 
wretched  and  worthless  book.  How  the  manuscript  managed 
to  commend  itself  to  a  publishing  house  of  such  deserved 
reputation  will  puzzle  the  intelligent  reader.  The  author 
should  have  had  his  attention  called  to  the  warning  of  Rosen- 
kranz:  “The  treatises  written  upon  it  [education]  abound 
more  in  shallowness  than  any  other  literature.  Short-sighted¬ 
ness  and  arrogance  find  in  it  a  mo.st  congenial  atmosphere, 
and  uncritical  methods  and  declamatory  bombast  flourish  as 
nowhere  else.” 

Mr.  Shoup  has  managed  to  deserve,  in  this  publication  at 
least,  most  of  Rosenkranz’s  rather  severe  adjectives.  To  prove 
this  in  detail  would  be  too  ungracious  a  task.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  “psychology,”  both  that  which  is  quoted  and 
that  which  is  not,  which  runs  through  the  first  part  of  the 
book,  is  as  barren  and  di.smal  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The 
“history  and  science  of  education,”  to  which  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  pages  are  devoted,  certainly  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  for  it  begins  with  the  antediluvian  world  and 
Tubal-Cain — who,  by  the  way,  was  an  instructor  in  manual 
training.  The  antediluvian  world  and  three  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  occupy  about  as  many  pages  as  are  devoted  to  the 
educational  institutions  and  influence  of  Greece.  Through- 
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out  all  this  part  runs  a  similar  lamentable  lack  of  proportion 
and  want  of  intelligent  composition.  The  paragraphs  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  a  trifle  too  long  to  quote,  but  they 
are  what  the  country  editor  calls  “  gems.”  That  on  Milton, 
however,  cannot  be  passed  over:  “The  renowned  name  of 
John  Milton  is  enrolled  on  the  list  of  pedagogues.  He  not 
only  taught,  but  wrote  a  famous  tract  on  education.  But  the 
course  of  study  he  lays  down  is  adapted  only  to  the  needs  of 
intellectual  giants,  and  need  not  detain  us  {sic\  save  to  re¬ 
mark  that  it  was  as  full  and  complete  on  the  practical  as  on 
the  literary  side.”  Page  after  page  is  written  in  the  same 
stimulating  and  instructive  manner.  P'or  the  sake  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  publishers  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  those  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Normal  Schools,  and  so  on,  that  have  not  sufficient 
sense  of  humor  tp  appreciate  properly  Mr.  Shoup’s  effort  at 
book-making,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fate  of  David  Hume’s 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature  may  befall  it.  It  should  fall  still¬ 
born  from  the  press. 

N.  M.  B. 


El  Problema  de  la  Educacion. — By  Manuel  Valdes  Rodriguez.  Habana : 

1891,  pp.  124. 

This  is  a  collection  of  articles  originally  published  in  El 
Pais  and  the  Revista  Ctibana.  Principal  Rodriguez  has  two 
claims  on  the  attention  of  American  educators.  The  least  of 
these  is  his  presentation,  as  a  professional  man  and  a  native,  of 
the  actual  condition  of  education  in  his  island.  In  1869  the 
government  closed  64  Havana  public  schools.  In  1872 
one-half  only  were  reopened.  The  municipalities  have  to  pay 
for  the  schools,  while  the  Spanish  government  runs  them. 
The  attendance  and  equipment  of  most  of  the  schools,  even 
in  Havana,  appear  to  be  put  to  shame  by  the  most  forlorn 
American  district  school.  The  arrears  of  payment  to  rural 
teachers  in  the  province  of  Havana  alone  amount  to  $117,957, 
accruing  since  1887  and  earlier.  Of  the  1870  schools  which, 
according  to  the  school  law,  ought  to  exist,  only  355  do  exist. 
Of  much  more  importance  to  us  than  this  information  is  Mr. 
Rodriguez’  compari.son  of  American  and  French  school  work. 
He  concedes  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  higher  and 
technical  education,  but  prefers  American  text-books  as  both 
more  original  and  better  graded,  and  also  awards  the  palm  to 
our  school  furniture.  He  assigns  two  causes,  costliness  and 
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ineptness,  for  our  inability  to  contest  the  Spanish-American 
market  with  the  French.  In  the  all-important  matter  of  the 
common  schools,  Principal  Rodriguez  avows  with  unmistak¬ 
able  distinctness  his  belief  in  our  pre-eminence.  I  may  single 
out  one  of  the  grounds  he  offers,  since  it  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  when  one  is  inclined  to  overpraise  French  or  German 
schools.  It  is  that,  whatever  our  faults,  our  public  schools  are 
in  closer  touch  with  the  people  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
International  comparison  is  apt  to  be  at  its  b^st  when  made 
by  one  who  is  a  citizen  of  neither  of  the  nations  compared, 
but  in  hearty  sympathy  with  both.  It  would  be  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  if  Mr.  Rodriguez  could  devote  a 
year  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  educational  systems  and 
results  of  France  and  the  United  States  and  present  his  cata¬ 
logue  raisonn^  and  the  verdict  in  a  terse,  compact  volume. 


High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


William  J.  Eckoff. 


English  Words :  an  Elementary  Study  of  Derivations. — By  Charles  F. 

Johnson,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  New  York  ; 

Harper  &  Bros.,  1891,  pp.  255. 

The  object  of  this  book  “is  to  call  attention  to  the  literary 
value  of  words  as  far  as  can  be  done  in  a  brief  examination  of 
derivations.”  Such  an  object  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  real  question  is :  How  far  is  it  attaina¬ 
ble,  and  by  what  means?  Assuredly  it  will  not  be  obtained 
through  a  book  like  the  present,  emanating  from  a  writer  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  linguistic  science. 
For  this  side  of  philology  is  quite  as  much  of  a  science  as,  for 
instance,  biology.  Yet  whereas  in  biology  the  axiom  is  now 
well  established  that  a  manual  for  beginners  can  be  written 
only  by  an  expert  (and  the  more  expert  the  better)  in  lan¬ 
guage,  the  old-fashioned  notion  is  still  far  from  defunct  that 
anyone  is  competent  to  write  a  text-book  for  beginners. 

What  are  Professor  Johnson’s  qualifications  for  his  task? 
Modern  English  is  the  most  composite  form  of  European 
speech.  To  approach  it  seriously  one  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  Germanic  basis  (Anglo-Saxon),  with  at  least 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  and  Old  French,  and  enough 
of  Keltic  to  avoid  serious  blunders.  These  are  certainly  not 
excessive  requirements.  Yet  Professor  Johnson  nowhere  gives 
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evidence  of  possessing  one  of  them.  In  reality  his  book  is  a 
mere  Blutnenlese  from  the  writings  of  Skeat,  Earle,  Isaac 
Taylor  and  Oliphant — all  very  unsafe  guides  even  for  a  readier 
who  can  discount  their  statements,  and  positively  fatal  for  one 
who  cannot. 

For  instance,  what  clear  and  adequate  insight  into  Grimm’s 
Law  can  be  obtained  from  pp.  25-29,  taken  from  Earle  ? 
Skeat’s  treatment,  in  his  Principles,  vol.  i,  although  far  from 
perfect,  is  infinitely  superior.  Besides,  p.  26,  we  are  treated  to 
the  exploded  equation  deer,”  whereas  Gothic  dius  diuz, 

indicates  plainly  that  the  English  r  is  not  original,  but  formed 
from  s  by  rhotacism.  On  page  167,  eight  lines  are  wasted  on 
Earle’s  would-be  French  etymology  of  “  business,”  when  a 
glance  at  Murray’s  Dictionary  would  have  found  the  word  in 
its  unmistakable  English  origin  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 

On  page  52  we  read  that  '^plaid  is  undoubtedly  Gaelic,  and  is 
cognate  with  Latin  pellis,  and  the  English  fellP  Is  Professor 
Johnson  unaware  of  the  fundamental  law,  that  initial  p  is 
dropped  in  all  Keltic  speech,  thus:  Latin  plenum,  Irish  Idn? 
Even  Skeat  learned  that  much’  in  the  interval  of  time  between 
his  Etymological  Dictionary  and  his  Principles,  1882-1887.  See 
his  treatment  of  Plaid  in  the  two  books. 

Our  author  fares  no  better  in  his  English  etymologies. 
Thus  sheriff  (An.  S.,  scir-gerefa)  cannot  be  connected  with 
sceran  “to  cut,”  as  asserted  p.  135.  Nor  hdl,  “whole”  (mis¬ 
spelled  hal,  p.  134),  with  Greek  naXo?.  The  confusion  of 
beatan  (read  beatan),  bat,  beetle,  batter  (p.  138)  of  daelian  (read 
djelan),  dale,  dellijp.  139)  is  hopeless.  The  blundering  becomes 
ludicrous  on  p.  99,  where,  after  telling  us  that  “yhj/ in  the  sense 
of  firm  is  English,  but  fast  in  the  sense  of  rapid  is  Norse,”  the 
author  adds  that  “fast  asleep  comes  from  the  second  source 
and  means  the  state  of  sleeping  rapidly,  by  rather  an  odd 
metaphor.”  (!)  Are  we  then  to  paraphrase  the  kindred  Ger¬ 
man  expression,  er  hat  fest  geschlafen  by  er  hat  schnell geschla- 
fen  ?  What  is  meant  (p.  182)  by  cognating  old  English  ear 
(to  plow),  English  (?)  aroma,  and  English  harroxv,  is  to  me 
simply  unintelligible.  Perhaps  there  is  a  misprint  somewhere. 
At  p.  188,  ness  is  classed  among  the  Norse  terminations,  but  it 
is  very  common  as  an  independent  noun  nces,  “  cliff,”  in  An.  S. 
poetry;  thorp,  also,  is  classed  as  Norse,  but  thorp  (or  rather 
throp)  is  found  in  the  Corpus  Gloss  of  the  eighth  century.  At 
p.  22\,  space  is  designated  a  Saxon  word  ;  at  p.  225,  studding  is 
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Norman !  What  becomes,  then,  of  Latin  spatium,  of  An.  S. 
studu,  German  stiitze  ?  Of  the  author’s  acquaintance  with 
German  philology,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  he  dates  Old 
High  German  from  the  eleventh  century. 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  list  of  errors  indefinitely;  I 
give  only  a  few  typical  ones  by  way  of  illustration.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  knows  nothing  of  consonant-shifting, 
of  ablaut  and  umlaut,  or  indeed  of  any  law  of  Indo-European 
speech.  His  book  is  therefore  to  be  regretted.  Even  where 
correct,  it  can  convey  only  isolated  facts.  As  an  attempt  at 
system  it  will  defeat  its  own  object ;  for  it  will  produce  a  sense 
of  bewilderment,  justifying  Voltaire’s  gibe  that  philology  is  a 
science  in  which  the  consonants  are  interchangeable  and  the 
vowels  go  for  nothing.  After  all,  what  is  most  needed,  both 
in  England  and  in  America,  is  not  so  much  bookmaking  on  the 
history  of  our  language  as  an  earnest,  well-directed  effort  to 
train  a  large  body  of  teachers  in  the  mastery  and  daily  appli¬ 
cation  of  linguistic  principles  and  the  reading  of  texts  rang- 
ing  from  800  to  1400  A.  D.  That  done,  all  books  like  the 
present  will  fade  away  or  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

Cornell  University. 


Reference  History  of  the  United  States. — By  Hannah  A.  Davidson,  M.  A., 

Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1892,  pp.  xii,  1S9. 

Miss  Davidson  has  made  what  I  must  needs  regard  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  write  a  history  book  for  high  schools  on  the 
“  laboratory  ”  method.  The  mistake  is  generally  made  in  high 
schools  of  assuming  that  United  States  history  has  been 
“  completed  ”  in  the  grammar  school.  This  is  a  fundamental 
error,  against  which  Miss  Davidson  strongly,  but  none  too 
strongly,  protests.  She  would  devote  at  least  one  year  of  history 
work  in  the  high  school  to  the  history  of  the  mother  country. 
The  incidents,  the  biographies,  the  wars  that  form  the  staple 
of  the  historical  matter  taught  in  the  grammar  school  are,  as 
she  well  says,  “  only  the  material  for  the  study  of  history.” 
Pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  have  neither  the  maturity  of 
mind,  nor  the  experience  of  life,  requisite  to  understand  national 
movements,  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  laws  and  treaties  ;  in 
short,  to  compass  the  development  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Their  work  in  history  is  necessarily  crude  and  frag- 
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mentary ;  to  say  they  that  they  have  “  completed  ” — to  use 
the  customary  phrase — United  States  History,  when  they  have 
memorized  the  facts  in  a  little  school  compendium,  is  one  of 
the  gross  absurdities  of  our  public  school  work.  While, 
therefore,  I  am  at  one  with  Miss  Davidson  in  regarding  a 
thorough  high  school  course  in  our  country’s  history  as  essen¬ 
tial,  I  cannot  agree  with  her  that  this  course  should  be  given 
during  the  first  year  of  high  school  work.  The  pupils’  minds 
are  but  little  better  prepared  for  the  work  than  they  were  in 
the  grammar  schools.  For  the  interpretation  of  the  facts,  a 
proper  experience  must  be  applied.  From  what  sources.? 
From  literature,  from  science,  from  geography,  and,  above  all, 
from  a  biographical  outline  of  the  world’s  history.  Nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  a  priori  argument  that  no  his¬ 
tory  of  any  country  can  be  understood  as  Miss  Davidson  thinks 
it  should  be  understood,  until  the  “  related  predicates  ”  to 
which  new  facts  are  to  be  referred  exist  in  the  mind,  and  until 
the  smaller  unit  of  history  can  be  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  unit. 
United  States  history  cannot  be  comprehended  without  a 
reasonably  full  acquaintance  with  English  history ;  while 
English  history  touches  that  of  modern  Europe  at  innumera¬ 
ble  points,  and  English  civilization  rests,  in  large  part,  on  that 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  digression  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  fault  of  the  book  under  review.  As  a  collection  of  topics, 
and  as  supplying  references  through  which  each  topic  is  to  be 
studied,  the  book  is  altogether  admirable.  But  it  fails  in  not 
employing  the  method  of  comparison.  The  pupil  who  studies 
it,  will  probably  apprehend  many  facts  in  American  history ; 
he  will  not  comprehend  our  development  as  a  nation.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  studies  he  may  still  imagine,  as  John  Morley 
says  every  American  schoolboy  imagines,  that  the  history  of 
the  world  began  in  1492. 

The  book  is  a  well-meant  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  well 
executed  attempt  to  use  the  “  laboratory  ”  method  in  the 
study  of  history  in  high  schools.  In  so  far  as  it  fails,  it  fails 
because  the  position  assigned  to  Miss  Davidson,  historical 
work  in  the  high  school  where  she  teaches,  absolutely  precludes 
the  possibility  of  accomplishing  her  object  in  an  ideal  way. 

Her  directions  to  pupils  and  teachers  are  exceedingly  good. 
One  piece  of  advice  to  pupils  is  so  good  that  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  it :  “  Do  not  try  to  commit  to  memory  or  to  take  notes 
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(except  on  such  matters  as  boundaries,  treaties,  etc.,)  while  you 
are  reading.  Read  as  you  read  any  book  in  which  you  are 
interested  ;  when  you  are  through,  and  have  closed  your  book, 
make  your  mind  sum  up  what  you  have  read  ;  if  you  forget 
some  important  point,  go  back  and  look  up  that  one,  no  others. 
By  making  a  pencil  and  paper  your  walking-staff  and  leaning 
on  it,  you  may  easily  cripple  your  memory  for  life.” 

_______  W.  H.  M. 

The  Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic. — By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1891,  pp.  264. 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  latest  but,  in  several  respects, 
one  of  the  best  of  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  text-books 
made  to  conform  to  the  most  modern  and  approved  methods 
of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic.  The  title  suggests  some¬ 
thing  unique,  if  not  original,  either  in  form  or  method.  The 
fact  is  that  the  author’s  personality  crops  out  abundantly  in 
both. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  other  primary  arithmetics  are 
wholly  devoid  of  industrial  features;  but  the  author  pre¬ 
sumably  bases  his  right  to  the  description  “industrial”  on 
the  unusual  attention  that  he  gives  to  drawing,  measuring, 
weighing,  buying,  and  selling,  by  the  pupils  themselves  in 
their  so  called  “seat  work.”  Judged  by  the  title  that  he  has 
selected,  the  author  must  be  classed  both  as  radical  and  con¬ 
servative  :  radical  in  bidding  for  the  patronage  of  those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  anything  that  bears  their  favorite 
shibboleth  “  industrial,”  conservative  in  preferring  the  old 
name  “arithmetic”  to  the  newly  invented  “number-lessons.” 

But  title  aside,  the  contents  of  the  book  present  features 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  intended  to  cover  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  school  study:  it  is  divided  into  five 
steps  after  the  usual  plan ;  namely,  two  to  five,  six  to  ten,  ten 
to  twenty,  twenty  to  one  hundred,  one  hundred  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Each  step  begins  with  a  summary  of  the  things  taught 
in  the  preceding.  Numerous  cautions  to  teachers,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  one  kind  and  another,  are  scattered  throughout. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  and  striking  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  division  of  the  page  into  two  parallel  columns,  one  for 
class  instruction,  and  the  other  for  “  seat  work.”  This  seems 
to  me  a  novel  and  happy  conception.  It  will  serve  to  make 
clear  to  the  teacher  where  her  instruction  should  end  and  the 
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pupil’s  unaided  work  begin.  There  is  little  doubt  that  arith¬ 
metic  is  one  of  the  subjects  most  poorly  taught  even  in  the 
best  schools.  There  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  over-assist 
the  pupil.  The  teacher  should  know  where  to  stop  in  her 
elucidation,  and  this  parallel  division  will  suggest  it  to  her. 
Anything,  for  that  matter,  which  will  give  the  teacher  a  rest 
and  the  pupil  an  opportunity,  will  conduce  to  better  teaching 
of  arithmetic. 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  author’s  oft-re¬ 
peated  maxim  :  “  Let  every  lesson  be  a  voyage  of  discovery.” 
To  this  end  pupils  are  to  be  equipped  with  foot-rules,  yard¬ 
sticks,  weights,  measures,  money,  and  what  not,  to  experiment, 
discover,  and  apply  their  knowledge.  Scores  upon  scores  of 
practical  problems  are  given,  or  hinted  at,  to  keep  pupils  busy 
and  interested,  and  what  is  better,  learning  something.  Busy 
work  in  arithmetic  is  too  frequently  monotonously  unprofit¬ 
able  ;  teachers  employ  it  to  keep  pupils  quiet.  Dr.  Baldwin’s 
“  seat  work  ”is  not  of  that  kind;  objective  methods  of  illustra¬ 
tion  are  adhered  to  throughout.  Figures  are  introduced  at  the 
very  outset,  and  slate  work  begins  with  the  first  lesson.  Multi¬ 
plication  comes  in  with  the  discussion  of  the  number  three,  and 
division  with  the  number  four.  Fractional  parts  of  numbers 
are  introduced  gradually,  but  not  dwelt  upon  to  any  undue  ex¬ 
tent.  Pure  fractions  are  altogether  omitted,  for  which  not  a 
few  teachers  will  rise  up  to  call  the  author  blessed. 

To  many  who  are  devotees  of  the  Grube  system  Dr.  Bald¬ 
win’s  book  will  be  hardly  acceptable,  since  he  does  not  aim  to 
exhaust  a  number  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  Four  years, 
however,  is  too  long  a  time  to  spend  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  little  book,  unless  the  children  are  very  young. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  most  of  the  public  graded  schools  take 
four  years  to  accomplish  in  arithmetic  what  a  fairly  good  pri¬ 
vate  tutor,  with  an  eight-years’-old  child,  can  do  in  half  the  time. 
There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  Dr.  Baldwin’s 
book  in  a  two  or  three  years’  course.  The  order  is  scientific, 
and  the  method  that  which  will  be  pursued  by  every  good 
teacher  of  arithmetic. 


A.  B.  P. 


EDITORIAL. 


Mr.  Gilman  has  published  his  sixteenth  annual  report  on 
the  work  and  plans  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
financial  clouds  that  were  at  one  time  very  ominous  seem  to 
have  passed  away  and  the  institution  is  now  happily  free 
from  financial  anxiety,  though  large  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  admirable  plans  that  have  been  made. 
The  students  improve  in  quality  as  they  increase  in  number. 
The  enrollment  has  now  reached  505,  of  whom  299  are  graduate 
students,  138  matriculates  or  candidates  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree,  and  68  non-matriculates  or  undergraduate  students 
pursuing  partial  courses.  The  academic  staff  numbers  sixty- 
six  teachers. 

Mr.  Gilman  makes  an  interesting  retrospect  of  the  work  of 
fifteen  years,  from  which  the  pedagogic  service  that  the  Johns 
Hopkins  has  rendered  in  training  teachers  for  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  is  apparent.  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the 
two  hundred  and  twelve  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  have  engaged  in  teaching.  Most  of  these  have 
made  that  profession  their  life-work.  Nearly  one-third  of 
those  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  have  also  become 
teachers.  Since  its  foundation,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  received  gifts,  in  money  and  collections,  estimated  to 
amount  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  very  rare  pedagogic  usefulness 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  and  its  high  standards  of  scholarship 
with  the  lofty  contempt  for  learning  manifested  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  by  some  noisy  camp-followers  in  the  movement  to  make 
teaching  a  real  profession  by  insisting  upon  high  standards 
for  entering  it.  They  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  sneering  at 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  only  tolerate  high  schools  be¬ 
cause  some  of  their  number  derive  their  support  from  teaching 
in  them.  They  glorify  the  commonplace  in  elementary 
education  and  trot  about  pinning  decorations,  in  the  shape  of 
“  pedagogic  degrees,”  on  each  other,  serene  in  the  belief  that 
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they  are  benefactors  of  the  race  and  that  the  traditions  of 
Comenius,  Pestolozzi  and  Froebel  are  safe  only  in  their  hands. 
In  one  sense  the  spectacle  is  sad,  because  it  represents  so 
much  energy  and  enthusiasm  running  to  waste  ;  in  another,  it 
is  inexpressibly  funny,  for  it  is  made  up  of  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pomp  and  circumstance  and  ritual  and  such  an 
infinitesimal  amount  of  real  service.  Something — whether  it 
be  force  or  experience  or  starvation,  remains  to  be  seen — must 
teach  such  persons  that  no  professional  knowledge  and  skill  is 
of  avail  unless  it  be  based  upon  scholarship.  To  teach,  one 
must  learn.  The  looked-for  improvements  in  the  standards 
of  teaching  must  come  first,  if  they  come  at  all,  from  real  univer¬ 
sities  like  the  Johns  Hopkins,  which  train  scholarly  teachers, 
and  not  from  those  various  and  increasingly  numerous  places 
that  give  formal  indorsement  to  “professional”  ignoramuses. 
The  ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly  is  likely  to 
hold  its  own  for  some  little  time  as  a  qualification  of  a  good 
teacher,  despite  the  manifest  attractions  of  psychology  and 
the  principles  of  education. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  just 
come  from  the  press.  It  is,  as  heretofore,  the  most  valuable 
publication  of  the  year  dealing  with  higher  education.  From 
it  one  may  most  readily  learn  how  magnificent  and  many-sided 
a  thing  the  American  university  really  is.  As  is  well  known. 
Harvard  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  given  recognition  to 
education  and  teaching  as  subjects  of  university  instruction. 
In  noting  this  fact  President  Eliot  makes  the  following  naive 
non  sequitur.  “The  faculty,”  he  says  (p.  12),  “in  common 
with  most  teachers  in  England  and  the  United  States,  feel  but 
slight  interest  or  confidence  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  peda- 
gogy;  but  they  believe  that  skillful  teachers  should  be  able  to 
give  some  account  of  their  methods  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  beginning  to  teach ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  can  advantageously  convey  to  beginners  some 
of  the  results  of  their  experience.  The  faculty  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  work  to  be  profitable  must  be  departmental ; 
that  the  accomplished  teacher  of  Latin  must  show  how  to 
teach  Latin  ;  the  accomplished  teacher  of  chemistry  how  to 
teach  chemistry,  and  so  forth ;  or,  at  least,  that  there  must  be 
separate  teaching  of  the  several  methods  applicable  in  the 
principal  groups  of  subjects — languages,  history,  science,  and 
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mathematics.”  This  very  admirable  description  of  pedagogy 
does  not  justify  the  lack  of  confidence  in  it  that  President 
Eliot  attributes  to  his  colleagues,  and  is  one  more  proof  that 
Harvard,  in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  understands  the  art  of 
retiring  gracefully  from  an  untenable  position. 


Much  more  is  being  done  at  Harvard  than  anywhere  else  in 
this  country  to  make  the  university  study  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine  actual  as  well  as  nominal.  Not  only  is  the  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Harvard  professional  schools  of  a  very  high 
character,  but  the  requirements  for  entrance  are  rapidly  being 
raised.  If  Harvard’s  example  were  followed,  all  of  the  unfit 
or  undesirable  professional  students  would  soon  be  relegated 
to  the  low-grade  proprietary  schools  in  the  large  cities.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eliot  notes  not  only  that  the  course  in  medicine  has 
been  increased  to  four  years,  but  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
French,  and  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  will  be  required  for 
admission  to  the  Law  School. 

In  describing  the  means  to  be  taken  at  Harvard  to  raise  the 
standard  of  theological  education,  President  Eliot  deprecates 
the  fact  that  in  the  Divinity  School  a  lower  tuition  fee  is 
charged  than  elsewhere  in  the  University,  and  uses  this  for¬ 
cible  language  :  “  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  school  will 
not  command  the  respect  that  the  other  professional  schools 
of  the  University  command,  and  it  will  not  contend,  as  it 
might,  against  the  common  impression  that  members  of  the 
clerical  profession  are  semi-pauperized — in  their  early  years  by 
the  habit  of  accepting  complete  support  during  the  long 
period  of  education,  and  in  their  later,  by  half-fares,  free  ad¬ 
missions,  gratuitous  services  from  physicians,  special  discounts 
from  tradesmen,  and  spasmodic  gifts  from  their  churches  in¬ 
stead  of  punctual  payment.  The  great  need  of  the  clerical 
profession  is  to  get  placed  on  the  same  self-respecting  footing, 
as  regards  education  and  compensation,  as  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  or  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  should  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  is  supposed  to 
be  the  only  theological  school  in  the  United  States  at  which 
any  tuition  fee  at  all  is  exacted.” 


One  more  paragraph  from  this  interesting  report  must  be 
quoted:  “  All  the  advanced  instruction  of  the  University  is 
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very  costly  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  receive  it.  The 
American  public  must  enlarge  its  ideas  of  the  cost  of  support¬ 
ing  a  university.  It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Harvard  University  that  after  all  the  grounds, 
buildings,  and  collections  of  a  university  have  been  provided, 
an  income  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  will  still  leave  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  many  pressing  wants,  many  gaps  in  its  instruction, 
and  many  fields  of  research  untouched  for  want  of  means.” 


Americans  give  a  ready  hearing  to  all  well-matured  plans 
for  the  extension  of  educational  privileges,  and  where  the  in¬ 
tentions  are  good  do  not  scrutinize  very  closely  either  methods 
or  results.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  University  Extension 
movement  has  been  received  here,  and  there  is  every  evidence 
of  popular  sympathy  and  support  for  it.  Presuming  on  this, 
very  exaggerated  claims  are  beginning  to  be  made  for  the 
movement,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  abroad  that  it  is  to  be 
made  a  source  of  personal  gain.  There  is  also  very  distinct 
danger  lest,  in  the  minds  both  of  its  managers  and  its  patrons, 
the  instruction  it  aims  to  give  should  be  confused  with  a  real 
education.  The  movement  is  not  new,  it  is  not  “  university  ;  ” 
but  it  is  “extension.”  Asa  means  of  systematizing  and  carry¬ 
ing  further  along  the  work  of  the  old  lyceum  lectures.  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension,  with  its  syllabuses,  its  class  exercises,  and  its 
guided  reading,  is  admirable  ;  as  a  substitute  for  a  college  or 
even  an  academic  training,  it  is  utterly  useless  and  misleading. 


The  accomplished  editor  of  the  Educational  Times,  writing 
of  course  from  the  English  point  of  view,  has  lately  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  with  frankness  and  vigor.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  directly  applicable  to  the  present  situation* in 
America  that  it  is  reproduced  here. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  managers  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension  toward  the  proposed  Teaching  University  for  London, 
Dr.  Wormell  says: 

“It  seems  to  us  a  pity  that,  after  so  many  years  of  discus¬ 
sion  and  inquiry,  just  when  the  Teaching  University  for  Lon¬ 
don  is  about  to  get  its  charter,  certain  persons  connected 
with  the  University  Extension  movement  should  suddenly,  at 
the  last  moment,  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  and  their 
movement  ought  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  new  scheme. 
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and,  because  they  are  not  included,  proceed  to  attack  the  new 
charter  with  considerable  warmth.  Surely  these  gentlemen 
who  protest  can  hardly  be  in  earnest  when  they  demand  that 
we  should  accept  the  education  which  they  give — excellent 
though  it  is  in  its  own  sphere — as  either  in  scope  or  character 
equivalent  to  a  university  education . A  university  edu¬ 

cation  is  the  crown  and  top  of  a  liberal  general  education,  and  re¬ 
quires  that  the  student  should  give  up  the  whole  of  his  time 
for  a  considerable  period  (something  like  three  years)  to  a 
complete  and  carefully-arranged  course  of  study;  the  older 
universities  add  residence,  under  college  and  university  disci¬ 
pline.  How  much  of  this  doesthe  Extension  scheme  attempt  ? 
At  most  it  gives  twelve  lectures — the  Oxford  scheme  some¬ 
times  gives  only  six — and  then  comes  an  examination,  with  a 
certificate  as  a  result,  if  both  lecturer  and  examiner  agree  that 
one  is  deserved.” 


“The  term  University  Extension  is  a  misnomer.  The 
teaching  is  not  university  teaching,  either  in  general  character 
or  in  amount,  and  the  subjects  are  usually  just  those  subjects 
which  the  university  does  not  teach  to  its  own  regular  students. 
Moreover,  looked  at  in  one  way,  it  seems  almost  grotesque  to 
call  that  an  extension  which  is  contracted  to  the  utmost.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  original  promoters  explain  the  term 
to  us  by  saying  that  their  aim  is  to  extend,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  university  itself,  teaching  of  the  same  highly  intellectual 
and  learned  character  as  that  which  is  given  to  the  students 
within  those  bounds.  But  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry 
out  this  idea  precisely.  The  teaching,  admirable  as  it  almost 
always  is,  has  not  been  able  to  keep  its  strictly  academic  char¬ 
acter  (we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  a  loss) ;  and,  inasmuch 
as'frequcntly  a  large  portion  of  those  who  attend  are  neither 
very  highly  educated  nor  possessed  of  much  spare  time,  the 
general  mode  of  selecting  the  subject-matter  has  had  to  be 
changed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  told  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  text-books  will  no  longer  serve,  and  Mr.  John  Murray 
is  issuing  a  series  of  University  Extension  manuals  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  the  case.” 


“  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  hearty  believers  in 
the  work  done  under  the  name  of  University  Extension.  We 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  examining  into  its  results  and 
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its  mode  of  procedure,  and  we  emphatically  pronounce  both 
to  be  very  good.  It  would  be  little  short  of  a  national  calam¬ 
ity  were  anything  to  interfere  with  its  progress  and  its  ef¬ 
ficiency  ;  it  deserves  in  every  way  public  recognition  and  sup¬ 
port,  and  is  in  every  way  work  fitting  and  honorable  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  to  initiate  and  maintain  and  direct.  But  to  believe  in 
it  heartily  is  one  thing ;  to  proclaim  that  it  is  equivalent,  or 
even  partly  equivalent,  to  a  university  education  is  altogether 
another.  Perhaps,  some  day,  those  who  are  philanthropists 
rather  than  educators  will  understand  the  distinction,  and 
cease  to  run  the  risk  of  damaging  an  excellent  cause  by  ad¬ 
vancing  sentimental  and  impossible  claims  on  its  behalf.” 


In  strong  contrast  to  much  of  the  bombast  and  perfunctory 
writing  in  official  reports,  is  the  vigorous,  clear-headed  docu¬ 
ment  submitted  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  1891  to  the  West  Point  Military  Acad¬ 
emy.  It  is  no  secret  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Major  John 
M.  Carson,  for  many  years  the  accomplished  representative  in 
Washington  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors  made  a  very  painstaking  and  intelligent  examination  of 
the  Academy,  and  deal  in  their  report  with  several  questions 
of  general  educational  interest. 

Under  the  head  of  “Discipline  and  Instruction,”  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  limiting  the  selection  to  officers  of  the  Army,  when 
choosing  professors  for  the  Military  Academy,  is  carefully  dis- 
cussed.  “  When  the  chair  to  be  filled,”  says  the  Board,  “  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  science  of  war,  this  is  a  highly 
proper  and  prudent  course  to  follow,  but  it  is  the  reverse 
when  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  which  do  not  necessarily  sustain  such  relationship.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  contended  that  a  man  should  be  se¬ 
lected  as  a  professor  of  modern  languages,  of  ethics,  or  of 
drawing,  primarily  because  he  has  been  a  successful  soldier 
and  an  accomplished  master  of  strategy.  The  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  erection  of  fortifications,  the  fabrication 
of  guns,  or  the  movement  of  large  armies,  have  no  relation  to 
the  construction  of  syntax  or  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  To 
take  a  man  from  the  Army  because  of  his  rank  and  abilities  as 
a  soldier,  and  make  him  professor  of  modern  languages  at  the 
Military  Academy,  is  a  proposition  so  absurd  that  many  per¬ 
sons  will  doubtless  express  surprise  that  it  should  be  even 
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stated  in  this  report.  Yet  such  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
War  Department  in  this  connection,  and  unless  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  directs  the  attention  of  the  President  to  this 
important  matter,  and  urges  a  change  in  the  custom  that  has 
obtained,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  be  used  to 
convert  a  good  soldier  into  an  incompetent  professor  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time.” 


The  last  sentence  relates  to  the  fact  that  in  a  few  months 
the  professor  of  modern  languages  will  be  retired  on  account 
of  age,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  his  suc¬ 
cessor  should  be  the  best  equipped  man  obtainable  for  the 
place,  civilian  or  officer.  At  present  none  of  the  instructors 
in  the  department  of  modern  languages  have  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  either  French  or  Spanish,  which  are,  however, 
taught  by  the  department.  This  is  of  course  all  wrong,  and  no 
tradition  or  precedent  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  correction  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Board  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing,  for  its  conclusions  on  this  point,  the 
indorsement  of  many  leading  educators. 

The  country  will  also  thank  the  Board  for  again  calling 
attention  to  the  undue  preponderance  of  mathematical  studies 
at  the  Academy,  and  the  great  deficiency  in  English.  “  The 
value  placed  upon  the  study  of  English  by  the  Academic 
Board  may  be  inferred  from  the  brief  time  devoted  to  its 
study,  and  this  estimate  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
mathematical  measurement  of  the  entire  four  years’  course  of 
studies,  which  is  placed  at  the  maximum  of  2300,  English  is 
rated  at  75.”  Verbtun  sap. 

The  working  astronomers  of  the  United  States  ask  for  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  teachers  in  their  effort  to  change 
the  administration  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 
The  effort  is  entirely  praiseworthy,  and  needs  only  to  be 
understood  to  be  successful. 

The  new  United  States  Naval  Observatory  will  be  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  the  world,  and  most  advantageously 
placed  for  research  and  practical  work.  Admirable  as  are 
the  buildings  and  instruments,  however,  no  thoroughly  good 
scientific  work  can  be  accomplished  unless  the  direction  of  the 
institution  is  both  competent  and  stable.  The  plan  of  assign¬ 
ing  naval  officers  to  the  observatory  for  short  terms  of  service, 
however  excellent  their  personal  equipment  for  the  work  may 
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be,  is  detrimental  to  the  highest  interests  involved.  It  should 
be  possible  to  appoint  as  head  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
the  most  competent  and  skillful  astronomer  in  the  country, 
whether  civilian  or  officer,  and  his  term  of  service  should  be 
during  good  behavior.  This  is  what  the  astronomers  are 
asking  of  Congress,  and  it  should  be  granted.  Such  a  policy 
will  insure  well-considered  plans  of  work,  scientifically  carried 
out,  and  both  the  science  of  astronomy  and  the  country  at 
large  will  be  the  gainers  thereby. 

Another  piece  of  scientific  work  which  is  of  very  real  and 
immediate  value,  particularly  to  citizens  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  the  projected  topographical  survey  of  that  State.  It 
used  to  be  said,  seriously,  that  we  have  a  better  and  more 
accurate  map  of  the  moon  than  of  New  York  State.  This 
may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  moon  is  not  known  to 
have  any  legislature  or  to  the  superior  enterprise  of  astronomers. 
But  however  it  has  come  about,  it  betokens  a  state  of  affairs 
that  ought  to  be  corrected.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  beginning,  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
State.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  work  is  $10  per  square 
mile,  of  which  the  State  will  only  have  to  pay  half. 

Professor  Trowbridge  of  Columbia  College  has  prepared  for 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  careful  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken  at  this 
time.  He  calls  attention  to  the  many  deficiencies  and  gross 
inaccuracy  of  existing  maps,  and  points  out,  so  clearly  that  a 
layman  can  understand  him,  the  various  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  make  a  survey  correct  and  exhaustive.  “  A  topographical 
survey  consists  in  sketching  in,  or  filling  in,  the  surface  of  the 
paper  on  which  the  controlling  points  are  plotted,  by  lines 
which,  exactly  in  position,  and  partially  in  appearance,  rep¬ 
resent  the  actual  features  of  the  country.”  The  economic 
value  of  a  scientific  map  of  this  character  is  very  great,  and 
New  York  should  follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  and  have  the  work  under- 
taken  at  once. 


Periodically  some  newspaper  that  is  just  emerging  from  its 
state  of  ignorance  on  all  educational  topics,  discovers  the 
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existence  (aet.  io8)  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  call  for  their 
abolition.  Fortunately,  these  curiously  recurrent  importuni- 
ties  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Regents 
are  probably  as  useful  an  educational  body  as  exists  anywhere 
in  this  country,  and  in  their  task  of  elevating  the  standards  of 
higher  education  and  keeping  an  oversight  of  the  academies 
and  colleges,  they  deserve  the  cordial  support  of  their  State 
and  of  the  country.  Their  organization  might  be  copied  in 
many  other  States  with  profit.  The  danger  in  the  case  of  a 
body  like  the  Regents  is  that  they  may  carry  uniformity  and 
educational  centralization  too  far,  and  lose  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  institutions  which  it  is  their  chief  concern  to 
foster.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  little  or  no  real  danger 
of  this  kind.  The  Regents  have  taken  pains,  in  public  and  in 
private,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  will  take  no  new  steps 
without  the  support  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.  In  so  doing 
they  strengthen  themselves  and  gain  increased  attention  for 
any  new  proposals  that  they  may  make. 


William  II.  of  Germany  proposes  to  be  high  priest  as  well 
as  emperor.  His  divinely  ordained  functions  are  not  to  be 
limited  to  temporal  affairs,  but  involve  spiritual  dominion  as 
well.  This  tendency  of  the  young  Hohenzollern  has  been 
evident  for  some  time,  and  may  be  the  result  of  his  inheriting 
something  of  the  pietism  of  his  father  and  the  aggressive 
energy  of  his  mother.  His  latest  proposition  is  to  ally  the 
public  school  with  the  Church  in  the  contest  with  socialism, 
agnosticism,  and  radical  ideas  generally,  whether  extreme  or 
not.  He  has  shrewdly  taken  advantage  of  the  widespread 
desire  for  a  revised  school  law  in  Prussia,  and  the  general  re- 
adjustment  of  the  relations  with  the  Catholic  Church  that  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  abandonment  of  the  Culturkampf, 
to  put  forward  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  a  plan  for  the  com¬ 
pulsory  religious  education  of  the  young.  As  a  consequence 
Liberal  Germany  is  up  in  arms.  The  long  estranged  elements 
of  the  Liberal  party  are  coming  together.  University  professors 
are  signing  protests.  Public  school  teachers  are  passing  reso¬ 
lutions.  Municipal  councils  are  planning  opposition.  In 
short,  the  country  is  aroused  against  a  bill  which  Professor 
Virchow  picturesquely  describes,  perhaps  by  metonymy,  as 
“a  disgraceful  aberration  of  the  human  intellect.” 
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As  at  this  writing  the  bill  is  still  in  committee,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  form  it  will  finally  assume  or  what  conces¬ 
sions,  if  any,  will  be  made  to  the  rising  tide  of  opposition. 
In  addition  to  restoring  to  the  children  of  Catholic  parents 
the  rights  and  privileges  in  the  matter  of  religious  instruction 
of  which  they  were  deprived  by  the  Falk  laws,  the  present  bill 
attempts  to  bring  up  every  child,  not  already  a  Catholic,  in 
some  one  of  a  half-dozen  prescribed  forms  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  In  other  words,  Christianity  is  to  be  enforced  by  act 
of  Parliament.  The  means  of  doing  this  are  comparatively 
simple.  If  the  parents  of  any  child  hold  one  of  certain  speci¬ 
fied  religious  beliefs,  they  may  insist  that  the  child  shall  be 
taught  their  belief  at  school  by  a  specially  qualified  instructor. 
If  thirty  parents,  belonging  to  one  of  the  designated  religious 
bodies,  demand  a  separate  school,  it  may  be  built  for  them  at 
the  discretion  of  the  authorities;  and  if  the  demand  come 
from  sixty  parents,  compliance  with  it  is  obligatory.  In  schools 
belonging  to  a  religious  confession  the  teachers  must  all  be¬ 
long  to  that  confession,  and  the  clergy  are  to  have  the  right 
not  only  to  be  present,  but  t  >  examine  the  children  and  ad¬ 
monish  the  teachers  if  they  fi  id  the  religious  instruction  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Those  not  avowv  dly  accepting  any  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  forms  of  faith,  including  of  course  all  skeptics  and  agnos¬ 
tics,  might  not  object  to  these  provisions  if  they  were  allowed 
equivalent  privileges. 

This,  however,  is  precisely  what  it  is  proposed  not  to  do. 
The  bill  contemplates  forcing  children  whose  parents  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  designated  religious  bodies,  to  attend  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  if  not  exempted  by  the  president  of  the 
province;  and  if  they  are  so  exempted,  they  must  be  privately 
educated  in  the  parents’  peculiar  tenets.  As  the  president 
of  a  province  is  certain  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  the 
exemptions  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous,  and  it  follows  that 
free-thinkers  will  have  extreme  difficulty  in  organizing  separate 
schools.  Indeed,  the  skeptics  and  agnostics  who  form  the 
bulk  of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Liberal  parties,  do  not 
want  separate  schools.  They  wish  to  perpetuate  the  existing 
system,  which  is  based  on  a  more  or  less  complete  recognition 
of  the  principles,  first,  that  education  belongs  to  the  state,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  should  be  exclusively  secular.  They  oppose 
the  Kaiser’s  scheme,  moreover,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  wrong  in  principle,  but  also  because  great  expense  will  be 
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imposed  by  the  provisions  making  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  compulsory,  whenever  they  are  demanded  by  sixty 
parents.  The  bill  is  not  yet  a  law,  and  the  discussion  of  its 
provisions  will  undoubtedly  bring  many  interesting  facts  to 
light. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  it  was  hoped  that  the  political  pi¬ 
rates  who  have  seized  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  would 
pause  at  the  threshold  of  the  public  school  system.  It  was 
felt  that  even  their  unblushing  audacity  would  hesitate  to 
turn  over  that  great  branch  of  the  public  service  to  the  spoils¬ 
men.  It  is  true  that  they  found  in  office  a  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  who  was  a  prominent  and  uncompromising  adherent  of 
another  political  party.  It  is  true  that  he  had  within  four 
months  made  political  addresses  in  advocacy  of  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  precedent, 
the  office  in  question  is  a  political  one,  to  be  filled  by  a  member 
of  the  political  organization  having  temporary  supremacy  in 
the  legislature.  It  is  also  true  that  the  millennium  has  not  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that  the  principles  underlying  a  .sound  civil  service 
are  by  no  means  generally  believed  in  by  the  American 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decent  sentiment  of  the  community 
has  a  right  to  be  “  pandered  to  ”  occasionally,  particularly 
when  the  saloons  and  the  political  thugs  ought,  according  to 
all  natural  law,  to  be  pretty  well  surfeited.  The  practically 
unanimous  voice  of  the  college  and  school  men  of  the  State 
was  raised  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the  man  who,  himself 
a  partisan,  had  administered  his  high  office  without  a  thought 
of  politics,  and  who  by  rea.son  of  his  moral  force  and  intellec¬ 
tual  vigor,  had  re-created  the  public  school  administration  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  made  it  an  example  to  the  whole 
country.  But  Mr.  Draper  was  displaced  by  a  party  vote,  and 
he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  man  whose  strong  political  tenden¬ 
cies  are  lightly  veneered  by  service  as  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools. 


Unfortunately  the  public  interest  in  the  school  system, 
though  very  sentimental,  is  practically  so  slight  that  the 
country  will  never  realize  what  it  has  lost  by  the  displacement 
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of  Mr.  Draper.  In  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties — in 
New  York  the  decision  of  the  State  Superintendent  on  all 
matters  of  school  administration  is  final — he  has  shown  wis¬ 
dom  and  learning  as  well  as  impartiality.  In  his  examina¬ 
tions  for  teachers’  certificates,  and  particularly  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  uniform  examinations  for  county  commissioners’  cer¬ 
tificates,  he  has.  set  and  maintained  a  minimum  standard  for 
entrance  to  the  teaching  profession  that  had  never  before 
been  reached  in  this  country.  By  his  supervision  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  the  legislation  he  secured  regarding  teachers’ 
training  classes,  he  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  preparing  teachers  for  their  work,  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  only  a  question  of  time  when  in  addition  to  sound 
and  ample  scholarship,  a  course  in  a  properly  equipped  train¬ 
ing  school  will  be  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  obtaining  a 
license  to  teach  in  New  York.  Above  all,  by  his  public  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  his  strong  personal  influence,  he  had  aroused  public 
opinion  to  the  importance  of  supporting  and  maintaining  the 
public  schools,  and  had  stimulated  the  efforts  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  But  much 
remained  to  be  done.  In  conjunction  with  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  State,  Mr.  Draper  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
legislation  to  promote  the  organization  of  kindergarten  schools, 
to  secure  amendments  to  the  loose  and  ambiguous  compulsory 
education  law  that  now  cumbers  the  statute-book,  and  to  ap¬ 
point  a  commission  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  public  school  system  and  to  recommend  needed  re¬ 
forms.  What  will  become  of  these  important  projects  ? 


To  this  question  no  certain  answer  can  be  given  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  No  one  has  the  right  to  assume  in  advance  that  the 
new  superintendent  intends  to  debase  his  great  office,  or  the 
public  school  system,  by  making  either  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  party  politics.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Draper’s  suc¬ 
cessor  was  chosen  because  of  his  supposed  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  just  that  thing.  On  April  7  Mr.  James  F.  Crooker 
will  take  the  seat  that  Mr.  Draper  vacates.  No  man  has  ever 
had  a  better  chance  to  disappoint  his  critics  than  he  will  have. 
He  will  be  closely  watched,  because  he  is  suspected.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  his  appointment  justify  this  suspicion. 
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Mr.  Crocker’s  candidacy  seems  not  to  have  originated  with 
himself.  It  was  suggested  to  him  and  made  successful  by  a 
politician  of  the  lowest  type,  a  man  who  has  stopped  and  does 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  his  personal  and  party  ends.  Mr.  Crooker 
has  been  for  ten  years  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Buffalo, 
but  both  his  personality  and  his  educational  opinions  are 
unknown  to  his  colleagues.  If  he  has  been  a  frequent  attend¬ 
ant  at  educational  meetings,  he  has  not  been  noticed.  If  he 
has  expressed  opinions  on  topics  under  discussion,  they  have 
unfortunately  failed  to  be  recorded.  In  Buffalo,  the  school 
system  is  assuredly  political.  Mr.  Crooker  has  presided  over 
it,  and  has  tasted  power.  At  Albany  the  opportunity  is  multi¬ 
plied  manifold.  If  there  shall  be  any  falling  off  from  the 
high  standards  set  by  Mr.  Draper,  or  any  attempt  to  prostitute 
the  office  to  political  ends,  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  will 
promptly  announce  it  and  denounce  it. 

Next  to  the  midsummer  session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  is  the  most  important  educational  event  of 
the  year.  On  no  previous  occasion  has  the  attendance  been 
larger  or  more  representative  than  at  the  meeting  just  held  in 
Brooklyn,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  never  was  the  depart¬ 
ment  more  royally  welcomed  and  entertained. 

In  looking  over  the  audience  of  150  or  more  superintendents 
who  were  present  at  the  first  session,  one  was  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  words  which  Homer  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Agamemnon : 

Old  men  for  counsel,  young  men  for  war. 

Even  a  casual  observer  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  great 
predominance  of  old  or  middle-aged  men.  This  is  in  distinct 
contrast  to  the  ordinary  teachers’  conventions,  where  the 
young  men  are  largely  in  the  majority. 

The  meetings  of  the  department  were  presided  over  by 
Superintendent  Sabin  of  Iowa.  An  exceptionally  interesting 
programme  had  been  prepared.  The  papers,  almost  without 
exception,  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  discussions  ani¬ 
mated  and  interesting. 

Superintendent  Raab  of  Illinois  set  the  ball  rolling  on 
the  first  morning  with  a  noteworthy  paper  on  the  “  Rural 
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school  problem.”  He  pictured  in  strong  colors  a  most 
lamentable  condition  of  affairs  as  existing  among  the  rural 
schools  of  his  own  State.  His  pathetic  description  of  the 
poverty  and  needs  of  country  districts  was  fully  confirmed  by 
Editor  MacDonald  of  Kansas  and  by  Principal  Rounds  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  made  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  country  schools  of  New  England  had 
steadily  deteriorated  for  the  last  fifty  years.  This  may  be 
true  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  some  other  parts  of  New 
England.  That  it  is  not  true  of  Massachusetts  we  feel  quite 
certain.  It  was  refreshing,  therefore,  to  hear  from  Superin¬ 
tendent  Prettyman  of  Maryland  and  from  Superintendent 
Wells  of  Wisconsin  that  things  were  not  so  ”  desperately 
bad  '*  in  their  States  as  they  had  been  described  in  Illinois. 
Superintendent  Draper  of  New  York  likewise  traversed  the 
statements  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  Empire  State.  “  The  country  schools  of 
New  York,”  he  said,  “are  in  excellent  condition  and  con¬ 
stantly  improving.  They  cqmpare  favorably  with  the  city 
schools.  A  photograph  of  a  body  of  country  school  teachers 
would  suffer  nothing  in  comparison  with  a  similar  group  of 
city  teachers.  The  ‘  curse  of  poverty  ’  under  which  the 
country  schools  labor,  is  no  greater  evil  than  the  ‘curse  of 
politics’  in  the  city  schools.” 

All  the  speakers  agreed  that  the  remedy  for  poor  rural 
schools  lay  in  (i)  State  appropriations  favoring  country  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  (2)  consolidation  of  small  schools  where  population  is 
sparse ;  (3)  State  regulation  of  teachers’  licenses.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  plan  of  dealing  with  rural  schools  was  ably  presented 
by  State  Agent  Martin,  and  was  received  with  great  favor. 

It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Henry  Barnard,  the 
Nestor  of  American  educators,  in  response  to  request  from 
the  convention,  stepped  blithely  upon  the  platform,  showing 
few  signs  of  his  advanced  age,  and  spoke  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  with  all  his  old-time  force  and  eloquence. 


Education  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  claimed  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  convention  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day. 
Dr.  Peabody  read  a  careful  outline  of  the  general  plan  that 
is  to  be  pursued  in  this  important  educational  exhibit.  His 
paper,  which  had  been  put  into  type,  should  be  broadly  circu- 
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lated.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  the  department  felt  aggrieved  that  no  more 
space  had  been  allotted  to  education.  Dr.  Peabody  himself 
carefully  avoided  criticising  the  Exposition  management,  and 
sought  rather  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  had  done  well  to  get  as  much  space 
as  they  had.  An  effort  was  likewise  made  to  obtain  from  Dr. 
Peabody  a  statement  as  to  whether  cities  would  be  permitted 
to  make  a  separate  exhibit.  He  replied  that  it  was  now  too 
early  to  decide  the  question  authoritatively. 

The  plan  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  World’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Congress,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  were  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Harris. 


The  occurrence  cd^bre  of  the  meeting  was,  without  doubt, 
the  paper,  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  on  “Shortening  and 
enriching  the  grammar  school  course.”  He  has  been  so 
frequently  quoted  as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  existing  order 
that  it  was  thought  an  opportunity  had  now  arisen  for  the 
defenders  of  the  grammar  schools  as  they  are,  to  put  him  in 
the  pillory.  President  Eliot  wasted  no  time  in  apologies,  but 
began  at  once  to  exhibit  the  weak  spots  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  first  count  in  his  indictment  was  that  pupils  are 
too  old  when  they  complete  the  grammar  school  course. 
Two  ways  for  shortening  the  course  were  suggested:  (i)  By 
reducing  the  number  of  years  from  nine  to  eight ;  (2)  By 
modifying  the  course  of  study  and  making  the  promotions 
more  elastic.  In  the  matter  of  enriching  the  course.  President 
Eliot  put  forward  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  England  Colleges ;  i.  e.,  natural  history  in  the 
lowest  grades,  with  the  elements  of  physics  later;  French, 
German,  or  Latin  to  begin  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  algebra, 
followed  by  geometry,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  adverse  criticisms  upon  the 
grammar  schools  that  excited  such  a  storm  of  opposition,  not 
to  say  indignation,  when  uttered  by  President  Eliot  only  a 
year  ago  at  Worcester,  were  received  on  this  occasion  with 
equanimity,  if  not  with  absolute  approval.  But  there  were 
fewer  grammar  school  principals  in  the  audience;  that  may 
be  the  reason.  Evidently,  however,  the  car  of  progress  is 
moving. 
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In  the  discussion  that  followed  President  Eliot’s  paper, 
Superintendent  Brooks  of  Philadelphia  led  a  very  ineffective 
charge  upon  its  positions.  He  sought  to  parry  the  force  of 
President  Eliot’s  arraignment  by  claiming  that  the  better 
class  of  grammar  schools  had  already  made  many,  if  not<fnost, 
of  the  reforms  demanded.  The  substitution  of  arithmetic  for 
algebra  he  made  his  main  point  of  attack,  and  declared  that 
if  arithmetic  were  to  be  dethroned  algebra  was  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  substitute.  “The  chief  needs  of  the  grammar  schools,” 
said  Superintendent  Brooks,  “  are  better  teachers,  better 
methods,  and  more  male  teachers.  Pupils,  too,  should  be 
made  to  work  harder.  If  the  results  are  barren  the  difficulty 
lies  mainly  here.”  Mr.  Prince  of  Massachusetts  also  defended 
the  grammar  schools,  but  not  so  vigorously  as  was  anticipated. 

President  Eliot  in  his  reply  admitted  the  need  of  better 
^  teachers  and  of  more  male  teachers ;  but  not  more  male  teachers 
for  the  reason  alleged  by  Superintendent  Brooks.  “  If  the 
men,”  said  President  Eliot,  “  are  better  teachers,  it  is  only 
because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  longer  in  the  service.”  The  claim  of 
Superintendent  Brooks  that  the  schools  were  already  doing  the 
very  things  they  were  being  asked  to  do,  was  facetiously 
disposed  of  by  President  Eliot.  He  pointed  out  that  there  are 
two  stages  in  resisting  every  reform:  First,  “Things  are  all 
right  as  they  are,”  it  is  said,  “  no  reform  is  needed.”  Second, 
“  Everything  has  been  reformed,  ergo,  no  reform  is  needed.” 
President  Eliot  claimed  that  Superintendent  Brooks’  answer 
was  a  virtual  admission  of  the  righteousness  of  the  indictment. 

No  brief  sketch  can  do  justice  to  President  Eliot’s  paper; 
it  was  direct,  practical,  and  abounded  in  suggestions  that  were 
new  and  valuable.  Superintendent  Draper  voiced  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Department  when  he  thanked  the  President  of 
Harvard  for  his  interest  in  public  school  matters  and  for  the 
stimulus  gived  by  his  address. 


The  duty  of  the  State  toward  children  of  the  kindergarten 
age  was  clearly  stated  by  Superintendent  Fitzpatrick  of  Omaha 
in  a  paper  that  evoked  a  lively  discussion.  Mr.  Seaver  de¬ 
tailed  briefly  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  in  Boston.  Commissioner  Harris  explained  the  St.' 
Louis  system  with  its  pupil-teachers,  whereby  the  cost  is 
diminished.  Most  earnest  and  effective  addresses  were  made 
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by  Miss  Harrison,  of  the  Kindergarten  College  of  Chicago, 
and  Inspector  Hughes,  of  Toronto.  There  was  substantial 
agreement  on  all  points  save  one  or  two.  Superintendent 
Draper  claimed  that  the  introduction  of  kindergartens  into  the 
coui^y  as  charities  was  a  grave  mistake.  “  If  the  kinder¬ 
gartens,”  he  said,  “are  as  valuable  as  I  believe  them  to  be, 
they  should  be  incorporated  into  the  school  system  by  direct 
legislation.  If  it  were  a  question  as  to  which  should  be 
maintained  at  public  expense,  the  high  school  or  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  I  should  say  let  the  high  school  go.” 


In  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hill,  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Schoolmasters’  Club,  the  grammar  school  question  was 
again  brought  out.  He  found  many  reasons  why  children 
leave  school  so  early.  He  suggested  many  remedies,  all  good. 
But  the  trouble  with  such  papers  as  that  of  Mr.  Hill,  when 
compared  with  President  Eliot’s,  is  that  they  are  not  drastic 
and  far-reaching  enough.  They  temporize.  They  find  so 
many  symptoms  and  causes  and  propose  such  a  pharmacopoeia 
of  remedies  that  no  one  takes  the  prescription.  President 
Eliot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  practical  reformer.  He  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  course  of  study  is  wrong.  It  must  go.  He  will 
be  on  hand  to  diagnose  and  treat  other  diseases  in  the  body 
scholastic  when  this  one  is  out  of  the  way. 


The  evening  session  of  the  second  day  was  held  in  the  Pratt 
Institute.  For  an  hour  or  more  the  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  found  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in  the  various  labor¬ 
atories,  museums,  and  classes  of  this  excellent  institution. 
It  was  fitting  that  the  “  Influence  of  manual  training  on 
habits  of  thought  ”  should  be  discussed  here,  for  the  very 
surroundings  were  more  potent  even  than  the  arguments  of 
such  able  and  eloquent  advocates  as  Superintendent  Bradley 
and  Superintendent  Powell.  The  discussion,  which  was  led 
by  Dr.  White  and  Superintendent  Marble,  brought  out  the 
usual  objections  that  manual  training,  good  enongh  in  its 
place,  is  likely  to  be  overdone  to  the  detriment  of  literary 
studies.  But  manual  training  is  so  thoroughly  established 
that  the  controversy  aroused  much  less  interest  than  formerly. 
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The  session  that  was  of  most  practical  importance  was  that 
spent  in  discussing  with  President  Hall  the  subject  of  the 
“  Health  of  school  children  as  affected  by  school  buildings.” 
The  subject  was  so  broadened  as  to  include  school  hygiene  in 
all  its  details. 

Dr.  Hall  showed  how  carefully  the  health  of  pupils  is  protected 
in  the  German  schools,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of  detailed 
information  as  to  the  practical  means  of  adapting  our  school 
conditions  to  sanitary  demands.  Superintendent  Marble, 
whose  recent  valuable  monograph  on  school  buildings  and 
sanitation,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  freed 
him  at  least  from  the  suspicion  of  speaking  without  knowledge, 
made  a  witty  and  telling  plea  for  the  “adaptable  boy.” 
“  Is  there  no  danger,”  he  said,  “  that  in  our  extreme  care  to 
save  the  children  from  possible  harm,  we  may,  in  fact,  enfeeble 
them  and  render  them  incapable  of  resisting  the  unfavorable 
conditions  that  are  sure  to  arise?  ” 

The  relations  of  the  public  library  to  schools  and  working¬ 
men  were  discussed  by  H.  Brett,  of  Cleveland,  O.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  questions  that  is  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  to  come  to  the  front.  The  absence  among  our  children 
of  a  literary  taste  or  love  for  good  reading  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  and  deplorable  facts  those  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  education  have  to  face. 


The  last  evening  of  this  memorable  meeting  was  devoted 
to  the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  educational  reformer,  John  Amos  Comenius. 
The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  commemoration  has  already  been 
announced  in  the  Educational  Review.*  The  only  de¬ 
parture  from  the  published  programme  was  caused  by  the 
illness  of  Bishop  Levering,  who  was  to  have  discussed  the 
personal  characteristics  and  private  life  of  Comenius.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
whose  careful  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  him  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention.  The  occasion  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  one  and  the  first  in  a  series  of  celebrations  to  be  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Comenius  was  never  more  truly 
alive  than  he  is  to-day,  and  the  great  reforms  that  he 
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prophesied  and  projected  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  to 
pass. 


Th^  Department  adjourned  to  meet  in  Boston  in  1893. 
The  feeling  was  universal  that  this  twenty-eighth  annual 
meeting  had  never  been  equaled  either  in  the  value  and  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  the  papers  presented,  or  in  the  interest  and 
ability  displayed  in  the  discussions. 
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